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ENGLISH 


Lt eas a School 


Sept. 14, 1943 
Dear Miss . eo 
[ am going to tell you about my family. 
First I am going to tell you about my baby 
sister. She was born on Jan. 29, 1943. She 
is seven months old, she has blonde hair, blue 
eyes, and has two lower teeth, and can sit up 
without anybody holding her. 


Second I am going to tell you about the 
grownups in my family. My dad works in 
the ship yards, my uncle works in San Fran- 
cisco, my grandad is a carpenter, my aunt 
works for a paint company. My brothers go 
to school and my mother takes care of the 
house. 


After dinner I and my brothers do the 
dishes. Oh, I forgot to tell you we are eleven 
people in the house and no boarders. 

Yours sincerely, 
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Oakland, Calif. 
Sept. 14, 1943 


Dear Miss 


I live down on Street with my 
mother, cat and my little turtle. My best 
friend is Everett. 


Yours sincerely, 


School 

Oakland, Calif. 

Sept. 14, 1943 
Dear Miss 
The first thing I want you to know about 
is my family. I am the oldest in my family 
out of two. I have a little brother in the 
second grade. My father is in the Navy. He 
is a lieutenant with two gold stripes and 
mother is a good mother. She works at home. 


’ 


'Miss Baxter is administrative assistant and Miss S-:ir- 
zaker a teacher in the Oakland public schools. 
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I like art. I want to be a designer. 


Do you think I could get a good dancing 


partner? 


Oakland, Calif. 
Sept. 14, 1943 
Dear Miss , 
I am not the only child in my family. I 
have a sister. I would like to tell you some- 
thing very confidential. 


Ever since I’ve been in this school the chil- 
dren have called me I don’t know 
why. There are very few who really like me. 


I like everyone in our school. 


Sometimes I guess I am a little disagreeable 
but not all the time. They have called me 
ever since I stepped over the 
threshold into the third grade room. 
Yours truly, 


Those conditions and home background 
experiences which most directly affect chil- 
dren’s feelings and attitudes about themselves 
are reflected in the above samples of their 
letter writing. The letters were selected from 
those written by all members of a fifth grade 
class approximately a week after they met 
their teacher for the first time. To this new 
teacher, the letters revealed not only pertinent 
factual information about the boys and girls 
in her class but also much regarding what to 
them was significant about their homes, thei: 
friends, and their school life. While “learning 
to write letters” the children had contributed 
their own reactions to their surroundings, 
which served as most valuable information 
for the teacher’s early inventory of the per- 


sonalities which were entrusted to her guid- 
ance. 


Children’s interests beyond the classroom 
are indicative of the meanings and concepts 


which their experiences build. The teacher 
who wishes to know how children are reacting 
to their environment can learn much from 
that which they write when encouraged to tell 
interesting things about their families, friends, 
and their own life outside school. The friend- 
ly letter served as an introduction to the ex- 
pressional skill as well as to the receptivity of 
each child to his own immediate surroundings. 


With confessed interest in the personal and 
social development of individuals as its pri- 
mary outcome, democratic education is de- 
pendent upon the teacher’s genius in becoming 
acquainted with those whom she teaches. A 
single letter, if carefully analyzed, often is 
more revealing of the writer’s sensitivity and 
emotional responsiveness than the more dic- 
tated type of expression. A letter expressly 
written for the purpose of conveying informa- 
tion about oneself may prove more significant 
because of the implications of the content 
than because of the content itself. Therefore 
opening a semester’s plan of instruction with 
a personal letter from each child to the teacher 
as a source of personal data seems a most 
promising step in meeting the general needs 
of each child as well as in guiding his growing 
power in and through language. 


Two months after the writing of the first 
letter, the children in the fifth grade were 
asked to write another letter telling of their 
progress in school work. Following are a few 
samples of the second letter. These, like the 
letters written earlier, afforded the teacher 
insight into the children’s own evaluation of 
their efforts and their needs. 


School 
Oakland, Calif. 
< Nov. 2, 1943 
Dear Miss 


’ 


The subject I need to work on is my arith- 
metic. I know my tables but not fractions. 
At my other school we were just learning 





~> “ Ce 
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them when I left. So don’t expect too much 
from me in arithmetic. I have been working 
hard on arithmetic ever since I was in the 
second grade but I’m still going to work 
harder. When I usually ask Joan what the 
next hour is she usually says arithmetic and 
then my heart starts to beat fast. 
Sincerely, 


Oakland, Calif. 
Nov. 2, 1943 
Dear Miss ‘ 

I wish to improve in spelling. I have a 
way of knowing how to spell the word but 
writing it wrong. I hope to work much 
harder in school and at home. Reading is the 
other. I don’t read bad but I don’t like to 
read. Some times I will find a book that is 
good. Talking is my bad point. I’ve been a 
big talker all my life, you can ask all the 
teachers in this school. But I am much better 
than I used to be. I try not to talk but I do. 
No one can help me but myself. 

Yours truly, 


P. S.—Am I going to get a report card? 


a Schooi 
Oakland, Calif. 
Nov. 2, 1943 
Dear Miss ee 
I need to read more library books. I have 
been working on my studies so much that I 
forgot about my reading. You see when I 
go to the library I just get books that I am 
studying about. I would just look through 
them and get the things that I need. So the 
best thing I can do is not to spend most of 
my time doing studies. I should work on my 
reading more. 


Yours sincerely, 
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oaks - . School 
Oakland, Calif. 11 

Nov. 2, 1943 

Dear Miss . ; 

I know my tables pretty well so I do not 
mean those. I think I am shorthanded in 
arithmetic. I could use my free time to study 
more or at home. My mother could give me 
some things to do. As for my independent 
work there are so many things for me to do 
I don’t see how anyone could waste the time. 

Yours truly, 


Democratic behavior can be fostered best 
in an atmosphere of sympathetic understand- 
ing. To give of their best freely, without re- 
straint and without fear, children need to be 
understood. Home conditions, interests, aspira- 
tions, limitations, and handicaps all play their 
part in determining what this best will be as 
far as each individual child’s relationship with 
others are concerned. The teacher needs every 
possible opportunity to know how children 
are reacting to their surroundings. Letters 
such as the foregoing may afford the teacher 
valuable insight into the social needs of chil- 
dren. Only as the teacher sees through the 
eyes of the child can he help children to meet 
their own problems. 


There can be much more justification for 
letter writing than the mere learning of cor- 
rect letter form. The children in this fifth 
grade classroom were eager to share their 
thinking with their teacher. Correct letter 
form was incidental but was accepted as the 
right way to write a letter. The reason for 
the writing of the letter was genuine and real 
to these fifth graders. They had no difficulty 
in knowing “‘what to say.” Their teacher, 
too, was much interested in what they said 
as well as in the way it was said. When lan- 
guage has purpose, there is an integrity about 
it that makes it zestful. 





Oral Language 
A splendid example of the influence of a 
purposeful situation upon oral language also 
was included in the general language program 
of this class. The teacher who was a listener 
rather than a participant in the situation gives 
these brief notes about it: 


Excerpts from Traffic Meeting 
Sergeants report on their squads: 


Bill—"‘My squad has done good work. But 
I'd like to speak about Roy. Twice he 
hasn’t reported for duty. I think it’s im- 
portant to be there every time.” 


Roy—“That’s right. But I couldn’t be there. 
Once I was sick and once I had to do 
arithmetic.” 

Officer—‘“Did you notify your captain?” 

Roy—"Yes sir, I did.” 

Bill—“But you didn’t have to do the arith- 


You just felc like it. 
You should have done the arithmetic after 


metic just then. 


duty.” 


Officer—"“We can not have as a traffic boy 
anyone who is not up in school work. That 
is understood. But it was possible for you 
to arrange to do your arithmetic at an- 
other time, wasn’t it?” 


Roy—"‘Yes, sir. I guess it was. I will try to 
report at every duty from now on. 


“But before I finish I’d like to say this. 
Bill is a good sergeant but sometimes he does 
get kind of bossy. Sometimes he pokes your 
chin up and pulls out your shirt, pushes in 
your stomach if you’re not standing up 
straight. He doesn’t have to do that. Then, 
too, he makes a lot of new rules that I 
don’t think are necessary—like saluting 
policemen.” 


The officer brought out that officers must 
not overstep authority; that they may salute 
police or service men but that it is not com- 
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pulsory and no ruling should be made. He 
urged good posture but said that it was not 
necessary to push boys around. A good ser- 
geant is thoughtful of his men. 


Bill—“The day after you were absent you 
expected to take the position you were to 
have had the day before, which was al- 
ready assigned to a different man. You 
wouldn’t go where I assigned you, would 
you?” 


Roy—“No, I guess I thought I should have 
that place.” 


Officer—“In other words, you did not take 
orders from your superior officer. It is the 
sergeant’s responsibility to assign his men 
to their positions. He will put you where 
you are most needed. You needn’t be 
afraid he will take unfair advantage of 
you. You will find that he will play fair 
and usually let you take turns. But he 
must use his best judgment. You must 
learn to follow his orders.” 


Bill—“I'd like to read Roy’s record before we 
leave my squad report. It is very good 
except for those two days.” 


NOTE—The language of the boys was 
accurate, dignified, earnest. The boys were 
entirely absorbed in the subject at hand. They 
respectfully addressed the officer in rather 
formal diction and to the point. They were 
seated in order of rank, and would stand when 
speaking. 


Situations which demand cooperative be- 
havior are invaluable in the building of re- 
spect for the rights and privileges of others. 
Service on the Junior Traffic Squad, which 
involved most of the boys in this classroom, 
provided numerous opportunities for boys to 
evaluate the readiness of candidates for the 
service and the satisfactory performance of 
assigned duties. Even the girls who did not 
serve on the squad were impressed by the 
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qualities essential for traffic duty. One girl 
writes this: 


“I am not part of our school traffic squad 
because I am a girl. The way I feel about 
traffic is probably almost like the way we ail 
feel.” 


“A traffic boy has many responsibilities. 
They are the following: 


“To be always courteous. 
“To 
“To 
“To 
“To 
“To 


see all children across streets safely. 
get to school in time to go on duty. 
leave the traffic room in order. 

never disobey. 


not get excited in emergency. 


“These are things I think a good traffic 
boy should do. I do not think that a boy 
should go on traffic if he isn’t good in school.” 


That language usage is directly influenced 
by the demands of the social situation is one 
significant implication for teaching which 
was borne out by the traffic squad discussions. 
Boys who were inclined to be careless under 
the usual classroom conditions were stirred to 
directness and accuracy of speech when dis- 
cussing problems of traffic. 


Frequently it was observed in the class- 
room of these children that the respect and 
recognition accorded individuals depended 
largely upon their language performance un- 
der particular circumstances, One boy who was 
often considered irresponsible and undependable 
and so labelled by his classmates was chosen 
chairman of a committee whose task it was 
to report on animals. This eleven-year-old 
knew so much more about animals and could 
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talk about them with such enthusiasm and 
knowledge that he was elected leader of a 
group who were reporting on the animal life 
of various regions in South America. 


A timid little girl found approval in a 
simple dramatization in which vocal expres- 
sion was minimized. Her feeling and portrayal 
of that feeling as one of the leading char- 
acters in a play produced by the class won her 
admiration and esteem. 


Numerous examples of individuals excell- 
ing in telling stories, contributing current 
events, planning programs and in organizing 
and presenting materials might be cited to 
illustrate this point. Unique situational needs 
were met by unique capabilities and talents of 
individual children, indicating that leadership 
is transferable. Classroom procedures and tech- 
niques which are selected for their effective- 
ness in fostering democratic behavior will 
utilize the different and specific capabilities of 
children. 


Early recognition of the varying 


abilities of persons constitutes a primary learn- 
ing in democratic living. 


Ten and eleven year olds who daily demon- 
strate that they can select leaders for their 
various activities, discuss the effectiveness of 
these leaders, replace them if necessary and 
with experience reach some general conclu- 
sions regarding office-holding are citizens of a 
democracy although still in the elementary 
school. Acquisition of language skills in keep- 
ing with the requirements of the social situa- 
tions within the classroom and school are 
essential in the upbuilding of respecting and 
respectable members of a social organization 
which recognizes each individual as of worth. 





Are You Celebrating Russia 


Book Week? It’s the Week 
of May 1-6 


HELEN SATTLEY 


Are you one of the people who would like 
to celebrate Russia Book Week but feel that 
your school does not have enough books on 
the country even to make a start? Take heart. 
Neither has any other school. Next year, 
maybe, yes. But this year, or any previous 


year, no. 


The great “Russian issues” discussed with 
so much feeling and controversy throughout 
the United States during the past two-three 
decades have done more than any book selec- 
tion committee or school budget or American 
publisher to keep our library and school shelves 
empty of informational books on this country. 
For example, we have no children’s history of 
Russia in the sense that we have histories of 
Japan,’ of China,* of South America,* and a 
perusal of the publishers’ spring catalogs at 
this time of writing gives little hope that one 
is to be forthcoming in the very near future. 


But the need for understanding between 
the two countries is eminent and great. Can 
we wait for our book shelves to be stocked 
before laying the foundations for this under- 
standing? Of course, we cannot. The former 
U.S. ambassador to the Soviet Union, Joseph 
E. Davies, introducing Russia Book Week to 


librarians in the American Library Association 
Bulletin for March, 1944, has said, “We should 
not forget that, so far as are concerned the 


1Librarian at the Haven Elementary and Junior High 
School, Evanston, IIl. 

*Dilts. Pageant of Japanese History. Longmans, 1938. 
$3.00. 

"Seeger. 
1934. $3.00. 

*Goetz. Half a Hemisphere. Harcourt, 1943. $2.50. 


Pageant of Chinese History. Longmans, 


four great powers of the earth upen whom 
fate has imposed the capacity to preserve the 
peace of the world, it is vital to each that the 
peoples of these nations shall have: confidence 
in each as to the other; or there will be no 
peace. ” And the boys and girls in our class- 
rooms this year, thrilled as they are by the 
great stand of the Russian people, of the im- 
mortal heroism which was Stalingrad, have 
an excellent background with which to help 
us put across a very successful Russia Book 
Week, 1944. 


So let us put to use the books we do have 
—there are some fine ones—and gather in all 
the ephemeral material we can find, news- 
papers, magazines, pamphlets, posters, maps, 
and use our imaginations—and our children’s 
—to see what we can work out for the week 
of May 1-6. 


You will probably start with your two 
war books, Struggle is Our Brother, by Felsen, 
for the seventh and eighth graders, and Timur 
and His Gang, by Gaidar, for the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth graders. Struggle is Our Brother 
has, perhaps, already proved to be one of the 
most popular books in your school. And right- 
fully so. The Cossack boy, Mikhail, loses his 
whole family during one of the first bombings 
of Russia by the Germans. From then on, he 
and many of his remaining friends live only 
as guerrillas, back of the enemy lines. The 
plot of the guerrillas to destroy the dam which 
has brought life and happiness to their homes 
and families so that it will not prosper the 
enemy forms the background of the book. 


126 
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Younger children would love the excitement 
of it, but it takes a more mature child to 
appreciate the philosophy given to Mikhail by 
his pilot brother about the better world which 
must come from all this suffering, and to let 
a child have the first without the second is 
probably not justifiable. 


The Russian author of Timur and His 
Gang has been killed in action, but the influ- 
ence of his book will live, perhaps, for ever. 
Some time ago, Gaidar wrote this story of the 
boy, Timur, who was a leader of a secret gang 
of boys and girls organized to help the families 
of soldiers away at war. When war actually 
broke out for Russia, there were Timur gangs, 
no longer secret, organized throughout the 
country and thousands of them, now, perform 
the ordinary and the extraordinary feats of a 
nation at war. This translation of the book 
which inspired so many is an important addi- 
tion to our children’s books. A story of the 
Timur gangs, written for older children, is in 
a chapter of the recent Young Heroes of the 
War, a book whose title is self-explanatory. 


Perhaps these three books will be the 
nucleus for a collection of young hero stories 
made by your children themselves, from 
newspapers, magazines, and radio. And, too, 
they may lead on to discussions of how 
American children can aid in the war effort. 
Wouldn’t a worthy tie-up for Russia Book 
Week be the gathering of clothes for Russian 
War Relief? Undoubtedly, there is a local 
group in your community. If not, the office 
at 11 East 35th Street, New York, 16, or the 
one at 80 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois, 
will be glad to tell you how you may help. 
In the special number of Survey-Graphic for 
February, 1944, American-Russian Frontiers, 
(50 cents, single copy, three for $1.00), 
there is an article by the American who is 
president of the Russian War, Relief called, 
“Our War Relief Gets Through.” The stories 
and the pictures should prove both an inspira- 


tion and a satisfaction to any reader, young 
or old. 


That special number of Survey-Graphic 
will be a “must.” It does give a survey of 
Russia today, and though many of the articles 
will not be of interest to young school chil- 
dren, many of them will be, and certainly the 
many pictures and maps. “Youth and Its 
Skylines,” by Maurice Hindus, is quite in 
line with the three books mentioned above. 
The last section, U.S. A.-U.S.S.R., will 
form that greatly needed background for us, 
the teachers. Such articles as Walter Duranty’s, 
“Our Ally—Soviet and Harold 
Fisher’s, “Stumbling Blocks and Stepping 
Stones,” together with the remaining articles, 


Russia” 


will pose for us the questions we must con- 
sider, along with our children, if we and they 
are to understand that greater portion of the 
world which is the Soviet Union. They will 
help us to realize how important our job as 
teachers is—actually is—if the peace is to 
be kept by to-day’s children, to-morrow. 


If we, the teachers, need more background 
material, there are those two histories for 


adults which many authorities agree are, 
among the very best, Russia, by Bernard 
Pares, now in a 25 cents Penguin edition, and 
the new Short History of Russia, by B. H. 
Sumner (Reynal and Hitchcock, $3.75). 


But to get back to your actual Book Week 
plans. Why not a large map of the whole 
Soviet Union forming the background for an 
exhibit of the different peoples of the Union? 
The American-Russian Institute at 56 W. 
45th Street, New York, 19, has a wall map of 
the U.S.S.R., measuring 28” by 44”, and 
selling for 50 cents. Or, if the children make 
the map, the 10 cents pamphlet, An Atlas of 
the U.S. S. R., with 16 maps and an explana- 
tory text by Jasper H. Stembridge which may 
be ordered from the National or Chicago 
Councils of American-Soviet Friendship (ad- 
dresses given below) will be a great help. 
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Pictures of the peoples of the Soviet Union 
might be cut from the double spread in the 
special U.S.S.R. issue of Life, March 29, 
1943. 
nected to their appropriate places on the map 


These might be mounted and con- 


by colored streamers. The two pamphlets, 
Land of the Soviets, by Marguerite Ann 
Stewart (40 cents) and A Family of Nations 
(10 cents) would give statistics and a pic- 
ture map as well as information about the 
various nationalities. These may be obtained 
from the Councils mentioned above. Perhaps 
the children would rather use the printed 
pictures for suggestions and draw and cut 
out their own figures. 


Most likely, you will have a Russian poster 
contest. Wouldn’t one good subject for older 
children be, “In These Ways, the U.S. A. and 
the U.S.S.R. Are Similar”? Albert Rhys 
Williams’ article, “Meet the Russian People,” 
in the special Survey-Graphic number, brings 
out many likenesses, and, also, Vernon Ives’ 
new, small Russia. This last-named is an at- 
tractive, 25-page children’s book which gives 
a very quick survey of some of the main facts 
of Russian history, the Revolution, Russia in 
the past twenty-five years, and now. A 
greatly needed addition to our children’s book 
shelves. 

Children might use for inspiration for 
other posters and book marks the peasant art 
motifs which decorate some of the books listed 
at the end of this article. Peasant art is still 
very much a part of Russia, and, maybe, in 
your community, someone has some peasant 
handicrafts which she would loan for an 
exhibit. If so, do use William C. White’s 
Made in Russia for material for class discus- 
sion and for the information tags in your 
exhibit. This is a delightful book which 
fills in the historical background for each of 
its chapters. It begins with the old, the ikons, 
the Palekh boxes, comes up through other 
handicrafts to tractors, to dynamos, to “‘these 


new Russians ‘made’ today, in the U. S. S. R.” 
Just remember the book was written in 1932 
and twelve years is a long, long time in a 
country which has moved forward so rapidly 
as Russia. Do be prepared to bring the facts 
of Russia’s development up to date for your 
children with the aid of—again—the special 
Survey-Graphic number, especially in regard 
to religion. 

You will, no doubt, have other book ex- 
hibits, using the four books by I. I. Marshak 
(M. Ilin, pseudonym) as examples of Russian 
books which have been translated into English 
and are used quite constantly by our boys 
and girls for reference material. It will be 
interesting to note that these books on light- 
ing, on clocks, on books, on the water faucet, 
etc., impart information which is of value to 
a child whether he reads it in the city of 


Chicago or in Moscow. Zolotovsky’s Deep 


Sea Divers and Rozanov’s The Adventures of 
Misha are two others which will probably be 
included as coming directly from Russia. The 
story of the Russian divers is a favorite of 
readers from fifth through eighth grade and 
Misha, the little Russian boy who gets lost in 
a Moscow railroad station, is enjoyed by 
younger readers. These two picture modern 
Russia before this war, as does the American 
Palaces on Monday, by Fischer. This last is 
the story of an American brother and sister 
who travel to Russia to join their mother and 
their father, an engineer working there. They 
become fast friends with a Negro boy whom 
they meet on their travels through Russia and 
such a friendship is a novel experience for 
the two American children. For grades five 
through seven. 


There is little for your display in the way 
ef biography, but we are fortunate in having 
the brand new biography of Peter the Great, 
by Baker. It is outstanding. Then there are the 
two books which contain chapters on Stalin, 
Carr’s Men of Power and Crain’s Rulers of 
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the World. These three books begin to be 
of interest in sixth grade and continue on up 
the years through high school. Nelson’s pub- 
lishing house announces a new book for 
spring, entitled Three Boys of Old Russia by 
Helen Acker, boyhood stories of Leo Tolstoy, 
Maxim Gorky, and Feodor Chaliapine. It had 
not been received for reviewing purposes at 
the time of this writing. 


Of course, you won’t forget the folklore. 
Russia is so rich in this field and it is such 
a part of her. Some of the favorite books are 
now out of print, but since so many libraries 
and schools do have them on their shelves, 
they are worth adding to a list in the hope 
that they will be used if available. A folktale 
every day of Book Week. Could it be a plan, 
along with all of the other activities? 


And, very naturally, the ballet. There are 
delightful children’s editions of four of the 
favorites, the Golden Cockerel, the Firebird, 


Petrouchka, and the new Peter and the Wolf. 
With the help of recordings and the stories, 
children could create their own ballets for a 
school or classroom assembly. 


Even very 
young children would love to “play” Peter 
and the Wolf. The recording has a recanter 
as the ballet, when performed professionally, 
does. 


It might be interesting to watch the radio 
announcements for the week of Russia Book 
Week to see if Dmitri Shostikovitch’s Seventh 
Symphony is being broadcast—the recordings 
have not yet been released. Many older chil- 
dren would listen to a part of this with inter- 
est (the whole is 80 minutes long) if they 
had been acquainted with the story behind it, 
as reported in Time for July 20, 1942, before- 
hand. Of how the symphony, born in the 
midst of the bombing of Leningrad, was the 
musical story of all Russia at war but with 
the victory theme at last predominant. Of 
how the photographed score, on a 100 feet 


of microfilm, secured in a little-tin box, was 
flown out of reach of the enemy from Kuiby- 
shey to Teheran, taken from there to Cairo 
by auto and then by plane to New York 
where plans had previously been made for its 
first broadcast in 1942. 


Your school might like to be put on the 
mailing list for Information Bulletin, which 
is issued three times weekly free of charge by 
the embassy of the U.S. S. R. in Washington, 
D.C. This is similar to a small newspaper of 
about eight pages containing articles and 
news notes from Russia, and many pictures. 
The East and West Association, 40 East 49th 
Street, New York, 17, has a new picture port- 
folio, Life of a Family in Russia, price 50 
cents. 


There may be a local person who is an 
authority on Russia or one who has traveled 
there recently who will be glad to talk to the 
boys and girls at a school assembly, but if 
there is not, and you wish a speaker, or a film, 
write to the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, 232 Madison Avenue, New 
York, 16, or the Chicago Council of Ameri- 
can-Soviet Friendship, 135 S. LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, 3, Illinois. They have lists of films 
and speakers, as well as pamphlets, which they 
will send upon request. The Speakers’ Bureaus 
are “non-profit, service organization(s). Fees 
for speakers will be arranged with due con- 
sideration for the budget of your organiza- 
tion. In many cases it is possible to provide 
speakers at slight or no expense.” Speakers 
and films, for the most part, are for adult 
audiences. However, the Councils will be 
glad to try to plan a program to fit your 
needs. About twenty-five of these independ- 
ent councils are being developed in other 
cities throughout the United States. They are 
in various stages of organization at the present 
time and you may find a functioning one 
nearer to you than the two mentioned. By 
all means make use of it. 


(Continued on page 150) 
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“The Poles invaded Germany on the night 
of August 31, 1939. That is how the war 
started, and the Germans had to retaliate with 
their Luftwaffe.” 


“The British and French invaded Belgium 
May 9, 1940, and the Germans stepped in to 
save Belgium and Holland.” 


“The United States attacked Japan in 
December, 1941, but the Japanese got even 
by attacking Pearl Harbor, and destroying 
the entire American Pacific Fleet.” 


“The battles of Midway and the Coral Sea 
were tremendous Japanese victories.” 


“Russia attacked Germany in May, 1940, 
to start the atrocities on the German people 
that Hitler and the army were now avenging 
so magnificently and with such great success.” 


Confusing, is it not? And confusing it 
would be to children in America if they heard 
these statements and thousands more like 
them coming into their classrooms and their 
hemes over the radio at regular intervals, ap- 
pearing in their textbooks and in their news- 
papers. Confusing it would be to the youth 
of America, because they know .the truth. 
But the youth of Germany and many of the 
youth in the conquered countries are not con- 
fused, because to them these garbled versions, 
which we know to be lies, are not lies but the 
TRUTH. Those children are told these things 
and good care is taken that they are protected 
from any attempt to give them a true picture 
of facts as all the world outside the Nazi aura 
knows them. 


If I stopped right here, without writing 
another word, your imagination would supply 
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the rest. It is a devastating thought, the 
realization that the war has not curtailed the 
indoctrination of the young with the Nazi 
virus wherever possible. The inoculation is 
still going on. Even though Hitler and the 
military group in Germany have turned from 
preparing blueprints of countries to be con- 
quered, and are engrossed in blueprints of de- 
fense, the youth are still receiving their educa- 
tion in anti-science, anti-religion, anti-every- 
thing that civilization has painfully built up 
through centuries of struggle to banish en- 
slavement and barbarism. What’s more, this 
process has spread into all the conquered 
countries of Europe, and the instrument that 
is being used the most for this purpose is radio. 
We must not forget that Hitler was the first 
to recognize radio as a powerful weapon to 
indoctrinate the young. 


While it is true that although Hitler has 
conquered countries he has not succeeded in 
conquering all the citizens of these countries, 
there can be no doubt that the young and 
credulous children are caught under the 
hypnotic influence of the barrage of broad- 
casts that with dramatic fervor and constant 
repetition assure the young that only good 
things lie ahead for them in the new order. 
They are too young to understand that the 
new order is built on blood and flesh and 
bones. 


A great challenge is facing the youth in 
the democracies. Are we preparing our young 
<people to meet this challenge? Whatever plans 
are being made for the postwar world will 
have to include careful thought about those 
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millions of young people who have been kept 
ignorant of everything outside of the Nazi 
orbit. What’s to be: done with them? The 
Allies will not succeed in killing them all off. 
They will be the Germany and the Europe 
of the future, and they are the direct challenge 
to our young people, and to the new world 
organization for which we are fighting. 


The letters XGRS probably have meaning 
for only a handful of Americans. To those 
who know, it is the Nazi controlled radio 
station that pours out propaganda from 
Shanghai. But Japan on her own has well 
defined radio programs to train her youth for 
leadership in the new order of greater East 
Asia. Programs that stress indoctrination in 
filial worship, in loyalty to the god emperor, 
in the glory of self-sacrifice, the exaltation of 
death over life, the preparation in knowledge 
of mechanized warfare, the meticulous study 
of infantry and artillery tactics by the young- 
est children and the complete and thorough 
information about the terrain of the countries 
chosen for aggression. 


When the Commissariat in Russia was 
asked, ““Why do you concentrate upon your 
youth?” the answer was, “Because the only 
hope for our future lies with the child.” 


Isn’t that true in America also? But what 
are we doing about it? Way back in the 
early twenties Russia recognized radio’s possi- 
bilities for mass education, welcomed it and 
began using it for cultural and political 
propaganda immediately. Having set up her 
vast network that embraced every remote 
village from the arctic plains to the great 
steppes and into the .furthest mountain dis- 
tricts, Russia proceeded to concentrate upon 
her children, “For,” she said, “the artistic and 


physical development of the Soviet child must 
begin from the cradle.” 


Programs were divided into groups de- 
signed for different age levels, well-defined, 
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well-correlated programs to develop a con- 
sciousness in the child from the earliest years 
that he is a citizen of the State. The Soviet 
Union has utilized not only radio, but text- 
books, formal education, the motion picture 
and the theater, all with the one end in view— 
to build a strong State. Just as there is a 
motion picture industry concerned solely with 
the production of films for children, so is 
there a radio network concerned solely with 
radio production for children. To tell you of 
the Children’s Theaters in Russia would take 
a long treatise in itself. The guiding prin- 
ciple is that “children must be shown fine 
art.” Therefore productions use the best 
talents available. The Toscaninis, Stokowskis, 
Kreislers, Cornells, Robesons, 
Hayes, etc., etc., are called on for the chil- 
dren’s performances first. There is no question 
that the children are given preference at all 
times. When the Russians evacuated threat- 
ened and invaded territory they moved into 
the interior, not only factories and defense 
plants, but they took presses to turn out their 
books for children, and they set up their wire- 
less to continue their established ideals of 
using radio to educate the youth. 


Hoffmanns, 


There is a pedagogic motive behind every 
radio program, which must never be a thing 
of the moment. Each program must have 
a value that will carry over for the future. 
In order to develop future leaders from the 
ranks of the youngsters, they are watched 
over from the earliest stages of their growth 
so that they will take their rightful place in 
the political and cultural development of the 
socialist society. Radio programs are correlated 
with work in the laboratories, with the tech- 
nical centers, in which the most valuable 
machines of every kind are used. The young- 
sters are encouraged in the use of fine instru- 
ments. Their inventive tendencies are given 
full play. Their special talents are given 
every opportunity to develop to the fullest 
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degree. Great music and literature are brought 
to the children constantly. The selections 
include folk songs of all nations, music of 
the masters everywhere, and translated ver- 
sions of the world’s classics for children. The 
children are dignified as human beings. They 
are taken into the confidence of the adult 
and soon learn to recognize their part in the 
scheme of things. The creative expressions of 
the children reflect this influence in their 
paintings, in their inventions, in their musical 
and literary compositions. This is still going 
on in spite of the war. Above all, they have 
a complete understanding ef the purposes and 
aims of the Soviet Socialistic Republics. Here 
again our American youth have a great chal- 
lenge. The Russian youth know what they are 
fighting for and what they wish to preserve. 
Do our youth? 


England has awakened to the danger and 
has swung into a well defined program for 
the children and youth. A head teacher, who 
has joined the BBC’s School Broadcasting De- 
partment, writes as follows: “Evacuation has 
come, and, for the most part, gone. Children 
have returned, not to the same buildings, per- 
haps, nor to the same teachers, but to school 
life more normal than at any other time since 
the war began. The many teachers who had 
come to regard school broadcasting as one 
constant and reliable factor in their wartime 
world are not abandoning it now that their 
schools are re-established. Others, ts whom it 
Was a new experience during evacuation, are 
including it in the regular school routine. 
The number of registered listening schools 
was higher in 1942 than ever before; the re- 
turns showed a great increase since the war 
began.” The child’s world, she says, has 
narrowed as a result of the war more than 
many people realize. Books and illustrated 
papers are restricted, both in number and 
quality, while school journeys and holidays 
away from home are becoming memories only. 
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Small wonder then that teachers recognize the 
importance of the imaginative appeal of the 
broadcast and are using it more and more as 
a teaching aid. 

A teacher reporting on her use of broad- 
casts to schools writes: “The School Broad- 
casting Department of the BBC strains its 
wartime resources to keep pace with the 
teacher’s demands for material and presenta- 
tion that really represents the things we can’t 
do ourselves. Dramatized programmes have 
swept the classroom walls away and trans- 
ported children to wider realms, giving them 
new and unusual experiences.” 


the course Orchestral Con- 
were applauded from classroom desks. 
Stories from If you were Chinese jostled the 
children through the streets of Hankow and 
took them to join the great trek of students 
carrying equipment to safety from Japanese 
invaders. In General Science a rocket plane 
speeded them through the solar system. In a 
Current Affairs lesson they were taken in 
imagination to a Norwegian school; they 
heard the teacher tell of his refusal to accept 
Nazi orders about teaching. Music and Move- 
ment carried the younger ones to sing and 
dance on the sea-shore, while the smallest 
ones of all, at the invitation of Le#’s Join In, 
played in a band with Old King Cole. In 
How Things Began a BBC observer went back 
to the world of millions of years ago to give 
running commentaries on the first fishes and 
reptiles and mammals! During a Senior Histor) 
programme American soldiers’ voices pictured 
homes in the U.S. A. on Thanksgiving Day. 
An English lesson opened classroom floors into 
Aladdin’s Cave; another showed St. Joan’s 
flag fluttering in the wind. Children in Rural 
Schools fought with their ancestors at the 
castle moat. In a Nature Study lesson trees 
were climbed so that birds could be photo- 
graphed in their nests. In Travel Talks and 
the geography programmes, voices from many 
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parts of the world came into the classroom. 
Older children identified themselves with boys 
and girls facing the problems of “When we 
leave school.’ There was, too, the short morn- 
ing service for schools, which brought to 
those joining in it the realization that they 
have a part in a community of many thou- 
sands. School broadcasting is a link which 
can unite children, teachers, and parents 
throughout the land.” 


The daily “Children’s Hour” broadcasts, 
from five to six in the afternoon, included 
Dorothy Sayer’s play, The Man Born to be 
King, a series which has gained a wide audi- 
ence among adult listeners. Popular serial 
plays are adapted from such classics as Nicholas 
Nickelby, Little Women, Gerald Bullett’s 
The Ship in the Bottle, Little Lord Fauntleroy, 
and the Prisoner of Zenda, Armstrong’s serial 
play Said the Cat to the Dog became a favorite 
with younger children, and radio dramas of 


stories from the Bible found favor with young 
and old. 


“Children’s Hour” listeners have their own 
programmes on current affairs. Talks em- 
phasize salient features of the news and its 
relation to the post-war international organi- 
zation and a better understanding of citizen- 
ship. Anglo-American relations are given im- 
portance. A fortnightly “Letter from the 
U.S.” was a recent innovation last May, and 
American history is introduced through 
dramatizations of national heroes as well as 
the development of the United States from 
pioneer days up to the present. The “Children’s 
Hour” also has concerts by leading orchestras 


designed for young listeners, with appropriate 
comments and participation through the sing- 
ing of folk songs. It would take an article 
in itself to give a detailed account of the 
radio fare offered to children and young people 
of Great Britain via the daily ‘Children’s 
Hour” and the broadcasts to schools. 
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Is it because we are separated from the 
world conflict by several thousand miles of 
water that we still fail to realize that our 
future depends upon our youth? America 
thus far has been the last country to realize 
that its youth represent the pillars of our 
future society. America has been the last 
country to utilize its various instrumentalities 
as a means of educating its children in a 
realization of their place as builders of the 
world that they will inherit. The United 
States of America will not again be able to 
throw off her international responsibility. 
This war has taught us that isolationism is a 
thing of the past. The world is global and 
the future existence of humanity will be en- 
tirely interdependent. Radio is the one instru- 
mentality that can reach out and embrace the 
entire globe at a given moment in an all out 
program of interdependence. 


Therefore, just as radio has been a dynamic 
aid in guiding the thinking of the children 
in Germany, Japan, and Russia, so must radio 
in America play its important role in democ- 
racy. One is not born a Nazi any more than 
one is born a democrat. Nazism, like democ- 
racy, is implanted in the young from earliest 
childhood. A man does not come by a demo- 
cratic consciousness overnight in his manhood. 
It must be instilled into his thinking, his plan- 
ning, his scheming, his hoping, from his 
alphabet days. The stories and songs he learns 
as a child, the games he plays, the early 
legends and folk stories told him, all these 
must be colored by the way of thinking that 
makes him fit for liberty. 


While the fight is on the battlefields with 
men, there is an important fight on the home 
front for children, those men and women of 
tomorrow and tomorrow. Time is of the 
essence. American radio, all media must exer- 
cise their power to bring to the children the 
knowledge of what the country stands for, its 
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backgrounds, its conflicts and above all, its 
future aims. Parents, educators, and groups 
interested in the welfare of the country and 
of the world must see to it that this is done. 


The time has come to cease our isolation 
of children merely as a group within our 
society, and give them an active sense of 
participation in every facet of our national 
life. They too, like the children in Russia, can 
learn to prepare for their adulthood by doing, 
by actual experience in government, in science, 
in industry, and the arts. We may well bor- 
row a leaf from Stalin’s book and begin to 
train the future stewards of democracy using 
every agency, the schools, the theatre, the 
films, the radio. 


Script writers are spending hours thinking 
out plots for current programs. They tear 
their hair looking for sequences that will have 
dramatic value. 


As if life itself isn’t over- 
loaded with drama! Can there be anything 
more intense than the spy-thriller trip made 


by Lt. General Clark when he paved the way 
for the Allied drive into Africa? Can any 
imaginary plot create out of an illiterate 
house painter a diabolical conqueror of coun- 
tries like France, Norway and Holland? 


Our children are immersed in a fictional 
world built around the exploits of master 
heroes who outwit Nazi spies. Must every- 
thing be given to the young people in drama 
form with added excitation through sound 
effects? Must all the literature of the world 
lie idle on library shelves? Cannot our chil- 
dren be told what is happening in their world 
through simple, direct news programs? There 
is a great deal of talk about “escape” pro- 
grams for the children. To escape, one need 
not become mentally inert. My present work 
as “Moderator of Youth Panels” for The New 
York Times brings me into close touch with 
many hundreds of children and young people, 
coming from different economic backgrounds. 
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All of them show a great eagerness and desire 
to be taken into the confidence of the adult 
world. They want to take an active part in 
the reconstruction of the new world which 
they will inherit. They realize more than 
many adults that the major postwar problem 
will be much greater than physical and even 
economic reconstruction. There will be the 
almost superhuman task of rebuilding the 
moral and spiritual and ethical equilibrium of 
the world—and that will have to be done 
through education. Through an educational 
process that must begin right now before it 
is too late, and it must begin with the chil- 
dren of today. Our society will succeed only 
as youth is equipped to carry on with special- 
ized training and definite purpose. 


We know that democracy has never faced 
a greater peril than it faces today. At the 
same time let us realize that never before has 
democracy had so great an opportunity for 
universal diffusion. If the Atlantic Charter 
is intended to build a “‘people’s peace” then 
we must educate the rising generation every- 
where to understand and cooperate in the con- 
structing and maintaining of a cooperative 
world based on economic equality, on racial 
and religious tolerance, and the dignity of 
each human being. 

Planning committees are being created to 
operate for economic, industrial, and trade 
agreements. International Education Leagues 
are being set up to lay a foundation: for re- 
educating all the children of the world in 
the same principles of life and living, in the 
principles of democracy so as to build up a 
new generation of men and women who will 
think alike on the values of human relations 
and prevent future wars. Because America 


“has a greater chance than any other nation of 


surviving the war without a complete drain- 
age of her material and human resources, such 
an education program should be imbedded in 
American soil now. Towards this end every 
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Adams, R. C. Sky High In Bolivia. Heath. 
A potato festival, a vicuna hunt, and a 

visit to Lake Titicaca are part of this brief 

story of Andean life. The colored illustra- 

tions will be useful for information on cos- 

tumes. 

Bandeira Duarte, M. E. The Legend of the 

Palm Tree. Grosset. 

A Brazilian picture book which has been 
translated into English. It tells how the 
spirit of the palm tree saved a family when 
it seemed that they, too, were doomed to 
perish in a time of drought. Distinguished 
illustrations by a Brazilian artist. 

Bannon, Laura. Manuela’s Birthday In Old 

Mexico. Whitman. 

A story written most especially for every 
little girl who has ever had a birthday. The 
illustrations have the blending of sturdiness, 
gaiety, and charm which makes them exactly 
right for a birthday fiesta. 

Brown, R. J. Amazon Adventures of Two 

Children. Lippincott. 

Further adventures of Two Children 
of Brazil. Tates and Joa travel by plane to 
Baia and Belen and journey up the Amazon 
on a river boat. Individual chapters could be 
used for special reports. 

Burbank, Addison. The Cedar Deer. Coward- 

McCann. 

Guatemala, where the ancient traditions 
of the Mayas still exist, offers a dramatic 
background for a story of an Indian boy of 
today. 

Carpenter, Frances. Our South American 

Neighbors. American Book. 

For factual material on South America, 
one of the best presentations available for 
young readers. 

Durfee, Burr, McMorris, Helen, and McMorris, 


John. Mates and Lolita. Houghton. 
1 Additional copies of this list may be had free upon 
request from the Review office. 
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Full-page illustrations showing life in 
Mexico make the book useful for children 
of all ages. The text is simply written. 

Gay, Zhenya, and Crespi, Pachita. Manuelito 
of Costa Rica. Messner. Also available in 
Cadmus Books. 

The decoration of an ox cart, and the 
Christmas celebration are the two major inci- 


Chicago Board of 
dents ‘in this story of a boy and his six little 
sisters. The making of the creche is described, 
and would be useful for Christmas activities. 


Gill, R. C. and Hoke, H. Paco Goes to the 


Education 


Fair. Holt. 

Instead of the bright red foreign dye, 
Paco chose the color his uncle had brought 
from the high Andes. The illustrations are 
very fine, and will be useful in showing cos- 
tumes of life of the Indians of Ecuador. 


2Librarian, University High School, University of 
Minnesota. 
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Goetz, Delia. Neighbors to the South. Har- 
court. 

Both information and format make this 
a first purchase for an introduction to the 
Latin American scene. Good photographic 
illustrations. 

Goetz, Delia. Panchita. Harcourt. 

Panchita learned that even in a toy tea set, 
Grandmother expected the very best crafts- 
manship. Her reward for the long hours spent 
in fashioning the tiny dishes was the doll she 
had admired in a shop window. Many Guate- 
malan customs are woven into the story. 
Hall, E. G. Mario and the Chuna. Random 

House. Also available in Cadmus Books. 

A brief but amusing story of a boy and a 
bird. Although ranch life in Argentina is 
more serious than this would indicate, the 
book will serve as one of the blither introduc- 


tions to a new country. 


Jessup, M. H. and Simpson, L. B. Indian Tales 

From Guatemala. Scribner. 

An inexpensive but excellent collection of 
folk tales. There is a chapter on the homes 
and customs of the Vera Paz country. Illus- 
trations are by the Bolivian artist, Antonio 
Sotomayor. 


Kelsey, Vera. Maria Rosa. Doubleday. 

A delightful story about a little girl who 
wanted more than anything else to go to the 
carnival in Rio de Janeiro. The illustrations 
by Portinari, the great Brazilian artist, will 
amuse some children and baffle others. 
Kelsey, Vera. Six Great Men of Brazil. Heath. 

Brief biographies which include an aviator, 
a composer, and a leader in industry. 
Lathrop, D. P. Presents for Lupe. Macmillan. 

Corn and glass from Mexico. Brazil nuts, 
toys, fruit, pottery, and a big gourd were pres- 
ents sent to the South American squirrel to 
make her feel at home in her North American 
surroundings. The illustrations in color will 
be useful with older children for work in art 
classes. 

Latin-American Song Book. Ginn. 

About seventy songs from the Americas 
including Portuguese and French as well as 
Spanish. Words in English and in the original 
language. For upper elementary grades. 
Malkus, A. D. Silver Llama. Winston. 

The white llama always brings good luck 
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to its owner and it proved to be true in Cusi’s 
case. The life of the herdsmen of Peru is 
given both in the story and in the colored and 
black and white illustrations. Another book 
by the same author, Citadel of a Hundred 
Stairways, is a thrilling adventure tale of a 
gold mine in Peru. For older boys and girls 
than the llama story. 
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Means, P. A. Tupak of the Incas. Scribner. 
Written by an authority on pre-Colum- 
bian times, the story is a dramatic account of 
a young Inca boy who regained his prince- 
hood. The illustrations will be helpful in 
building background for this period of Peru- 
vian history. 
Morrow, Elizabeth. The Painted Pig. Knopf. 

Although an old book, this remains one 
of the best which has been done for small 
children. The interesting Mexican toys are a 
part of the story and of the amusing illustra- 
tions. 

Tarshis, E. K. The Village that Learned to 

Read. Houghton. 

A school story of Mexico with authentic 
background and an amusing account of a boy 
who did not want to learn to read. A first 
purchase in fiction in Latin America. 
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United States Work Projects 
Administration. Spanish- 
American Song and Game 
Book. Barnes. 

A collection of 38 singing 
and non-singing games with 
text in both Spanish and Eng- 
lish. Music is given for four- 
teen of them. 


Von Hagen, V. W. and Haw- 
kins, Q. Quetzal Quest. 
Harcourt. 

A fictionized account of 
the actual capture of the 
quetzal, a bird sacred to the 
Incas and Mayas. Useful for 
information on Honduras or 
on the quetzal. 


Waldeck, J. M. Little Jungle Village. Viking. 
In story form, Mrs. Waldeck tells of ten 

little Arawak Indians whom she knew in 

South America. Interesting information on 

the customs of the jungle Indians. 

Waldeck, T. J. The White Panther. Viking. 


A dramatic account of a panther cub and 
his life in the Brazilian jungle. Exciting and 
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authentic picture of many of the animals of 
the South American jungles. 
Williams, H. L. Kimbi. Heath. 

A brief story of the jungles of Ecuador. 
Kimbi’s efforts to save his pet monkey from 
the hunters brought their disapproval, but he 
proved that he, too, was a hunter worthy to 
take his place among men. 
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tool must be employed, particularly the in- 
strumentalities that reach out to the largest 
number. Radio,the screen, and the press must 
all be made aware of the powerful influence 
of their media, and the part they must play 
in helping to bring to the children of the 
country an awareness of the dangers that are 
surrounding them. 

It is discouraging to note that the number 
of children’s radio programs in this country 
has been on the decline, rather than on the 
increase (except for a few isolated cases) since 
the inception of radio. And that (again ex- 
cepting a few isolated cases) the programs 


that are on the air fail to accept the important 
role that radio must play at this tme. A 


medium of unsurpassed power and possibilities 
is, at times, even being grossly misused because 
parents, educators, librarians who should be 
interested in strengthening democracy and 
preparing our young people for the post-war 
world, have failed to use their power as listen- 
ers to correct this evil. 


The time is mow. Parents, educators, and 
groups interested in children must throw off 
their apathy concerning radio. They owe 
it to the youth and to the future to see to it 
that a greater amount of time be devoted to 
children’s programs. We must not leave our 
young people hanging on a limb while other 
countries are using a powerful weapon to 
indoctrinate and educate their youth. 





A Speech Improvement Program 
for the Primary Levels 


MARGARET L. WHITE’ 


In the spring of 1939, the Elementary 
English Department of the Cleveland Public 
Schools was asked to conduct a survey of the 
speech defects of children in the kindergarten 
and primary grades of Cleveland schools. 


Aware that it was impracticable to have 
experienced speech correctionists examine in- 
dividually a school population involving more 
than thirty-six thousand children, it was de- 
cided to use the plan of teacher diagnosis. 
In order to aid the teacher in this survey 
work, it seemed necessary to furnish her with 
tests. Since al] available standard tests were 
too long and too expensive and since they 
contained too many words not in our primary 
basal vocabulary, it was decided that the 
English Department would construct tests 
These tests 
were developed and extended and are now 
printed in the Language Arts Speech Improve- 
ment Course of Study for the Primary Divi- 
sion of the Cleveland Public Schools. 


which would meet our needs. 


The survey was planned as an integral part 
of the language arts program. The teacher 
made her diagnoses by using the tests and 
observing the children’s speech in ordinary 
situations in school time, that is, during any 
activity in which speech was used spontane- 
ously. Free conversation, discussion periods, 
oral reports, oral reading, and dramatizations 
were characteristic of such situations. 


The results of this speech survey were 
summarized as follows: 


Summary of the Data 
Some 36,000 children, enrolled in the 
kindergarten and primary classes in one hun- 
dred sixteen Cleveland Public Schools, were 


included in this survey, which began March 4 
and ended May 20, 1940. 

Over one thousand teachers, principals, 
supervisory assistant principals, and super- 
visors assisted in making the speech survey. 


TaBLe I 
Number of pupils completing all tests. 35,128 
Number of pupils needing some kind 
of speech guidance .. 14,849 
Number of pupils needing the aid of a 
special speech correctionist. . 
Number of pupils now attending kin- 
dergarten and primary classes whose 
speech defects have been corrected 
by a specialist ....... 


5,913 


, eo 
Number of pupils now receiving (May, 
1940) direct help from a speech 


specialist 575 


Tase II 

Total number of children in the Cleveland 

Public Schools having the following de- 

fects 
Unintelligible speech 456 
1,311 
4,384 
11,768 
1,319 


Oral Inactivity .... 

Difficulty with s, z, sh, ch, or j.. 
Difficulty with other sounds... . 
Voice Defects . 

Stuttering 

Cleft Palate 

Tongue Tied 


Obviously, a survey relying upon lay 
examiners cannot be counted upon to give the 
most accurate results. A defect recorded by 
one teacher might be overlooked or disregarded 
by another. However, because of the large 
numbers involved, the probable error was cor- 


*Supervisor of Elementary Language Arts in the 
Cleveland Public Schools. 
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respondingly smaller. Moreover, since it rep- 
resented the findings of the average teacher 
rather than those of highly specialized and 
presumably more critical speech experts, the 
data indicated the most pressing speech re- 
habilitation needs. Therefore, whatever in- 
dividual needs were revealed seemed more real 
and urgent to the teachers involved and fur- 
nished strong arguments for the establishment 
of correction programs in various buildings. 
The teachers were made definitely conscious of 
the speech problem and the possibilities of 
some kind of speech correction as well as 
speech improvement within the regular class- 
room by the regular classroom teacher. 


As the result of this survey, the speech 
work in the Cleveland elementary schools was 
divided into two major categories: the isola- 
tion and correction of serious major speech 
difficulties, and speech improvement which 
includes the correction of minor speech diffi- 
culties. 

The correction of major speech defects was 
organized under the supervision of Mr. Wal- 
lace J. Finch of Alexander Graham Bell 
School. In this program there are the Oral 
School for the Deaf and the Hearing Con- 
There 
are also four special speech teachers who work 
with the children having serious speech defects 
and give guidance to the teachers until they 
can assume the instruction. 


servation Centers in various schools. 


In the most 
severe cases, the speech teacher may recom- 
mend that the child be transferred to a Speech 
Conservation Center, where lip reading in- 
struction is given. 


Like the testing, speech improvement and 
the correction of minor speech defects were 
made a part of the daily classroom activities. 
The problems of language and good speech 
belong to the classroom teacher. Further- 
more, poor articulation, improper use of the 
voice, and minor defects are numerous, and 
employing speech specialists to provide treat- 


ment for all such cases would be far too 
costly. 


With this basic theory, that every ele- 
mentary teacher, particularly every primary 
teacher, be a teacher of speech, a program of 
training was planned for these teachers. A 
series of teachers’ meetings was held at which 
the results of the survey were given, an 
analysis of the problems made, demonstration 
lessons presented, and detailed mimeographed 
procedures distributed. In 1941 the Speech 
Improvement Course of Study, now an in- 
tegral part of the Language Arts Program, was 
prepared as a result of the experimentation 
of teachers and principals. A few excerpts 
are quoted here: 


The foreword written by Mr. H. M. Buck- 
ley, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of 
Elementary Schools, is significant. 


“The Speech Improvement Course of 
Study stresses speech improvement for all 
pupils. Because of glaring speech defects 
in the few, the needs of the many have 
been neglected too long. 


“The speech of a child reveals his per- 
sonality and stage of culture ahead of all 
other factors. To some degree, all abilities, 
social and economic, depend upon oral ex- 
pression. America properly rejects artificial 
or stilted forms of speech, but this negative 
attitude should not blind us to the crying 
need of a positive program for a natural, 
pleasing, forceful, and enjoyable form of 
oral expression.” 


We know that speech improvement is 
worthwhile only insofar as it develops the 
child’s personality and his effectiveness. For 
this reason we have attempted, in the prepara- 
tion of this material for speech improvement, 
to think of the child, his attitudes, emotions, 
habits, and skills in relationship to the entire 
speech improvement program. 


The material in the Speech Improvement 
Course of Study is organized under such 
headings as the following: 


Characteristics of an Integrated Personality 
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Standards of Good Speech I. 
Speech Improvement Through Activities 


Opportunities and materials for speech 


Informal Conversation 

Announcements 
Club Meetings 
Games and Stunts 
Radio 

Reports 

Exhibits 


Dramatization 

Reading 

Story Telling and Use 
of Picture Books 

Phonics 

Spelling 


Poetry 


Poetry Heard and Spoken Brings Contact 
with Speech 

Verses for Speech Improvement 
Poems Centered Around a Single Interest 
Poems for Various Responses 
Poems for Specific Speech Improvement 


Speech Tests and Checks 


Speech Defects Related to Reading Retarda- 
tion 

Speech Defects Can be Diagnosed and Rem- 
edied 

Ways of Checking Speech Difficulties and 
Checking Progress 

Box or Basket of Objects 

Scrapbooks 

Speech Test 1—Pictures 

Speech Test 2—Sentences 

Speech Test 3—A Story 

Diagnostic Speech Record 

Ways of Helping Children to Improve in 
Sound Production 


Suggestions for Developing Better Speech 


and Testing Achievement 
Musical Instruments 
Animal Sounds 
Outdoor Sounds 
Indoor Sounds 
Supplementary Material for Speech Im- 
provement 
General Bibliography 


As one glances through the foregoing ma- 
terial, one must realize that the basic plan for 
speech improvement in the Cleveland elemen- 
tary schools can be summarized as follows: 


improvement are already in the school 
program 


. Classroom teachers must Aear or detect 


the speech defects 

Suggestions for helping the teachers do 
this are in the Speech Improvement 
Course of Study. Diagnostic Speech 
Record blanks are a further aid. (See 
copy of this blank at the end of this 
article. ) 


Teachers must realize and appreciate the 
seriousness of speech defects 
A. How they affect the child’s personality 
B. How they affect the child’s emotional] 
reactions 
C. How they are related to the child’s 
effectiveness 
. How they are related to the child’s 
reading retardation 
1. Confusion of sounds associated 
with printed symbol as “wittle” 
for “‘little” 
Inaccurate articulation developing 
confusions in comprehension—In 
saying “wing” for “ring,” the 
concept for “wing” may be 
aroused upon seeing the printed 
symbol, “ring” 
Speech difficulties requiring undue 
attention and effort during oral 
reading 
Speech defects creating emotional 
disturbances 
a. Embarrassment occasioned by 
errors 
b. Self-consciousness about par- 
ticipating in any activity re- 
quiring oral expression 
c. Dislike for all reading-language 
situations 
Teachers must know, not only how to 
detect, but how to correct 


A. Teachers must do something about it 
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B. Teachers must do something consist- 1. Interest 
ently and understandingly 2. Desire 
Understanding of what he is at- 
tempting to do 
A. Same principles applying here as in 4. Practice in the doing 
the formation of any habit 5. Function every day. 


DIAGNOSTIC SPEECH RECORD 


V. Speech, good or poor, is a habit 
















oS 2 SS Rea Ath ae ee se exe School . Aisle cain & 2M ae wate med 
Date of Birth Pe kn bts au Teacher Room No....... 
Le RPS, RL ae I a8 ok) Foe ed ee 
Directions: 
(1) Refer to Speech Improvement Course of Study, Section on Speech Tests and Checks, 
pp. 46-76. 


(2) Check below only the unsatisfactory qualities and sounds. 

(3) At close of the semester, transfer record of speech defects which still need attention to 
pupil’s Speech Record Card. 

QuaLity oF Voice 

AND SPEECH 















Correct SouUNDs* 


























(Check (Check (Check 
unsatisfactory unsatisfactory unsatisfactory 
items V) sounds V) sounds V) 





Pleasing a (hat) 





Normal a (cane) 





oO (coat) 





























Nasal |a (ball) 

Heth |b (boat) 

Husky ch (chair) 

Breathy s d (dog) ow (cow) 





Thin or Weak Pp (paint) 



























Monotonous e (tree) r (red) 
Tense and Taut f (father) s (Santa) 
High Pitch g (girl) sh (sheep) 


Low Pitch h (hen) t (table) 
th? (thimble) 


th? (this) 
















Gutteral 





Clear and Accurate 














Poor Enunciation j (jumping jack) 


k (cat) 


u (sun) 











Oral Inactivity v (valentine) 


Unintelligible 1 (letter 


w (window) 


wh (wheel) 






Dialect m (mother) 








Stuttering n (nest) y (yellow) 





ng (ringing) Z (zoo) 
NOTE: * I: Initial position M: Medial position F: Final position 
Suggestions for Improvement: 





Speech Correction and the 
Classroom Teacher 


KATHRYN STASNEY 


That stuttering or stammering is not a 
speech defect but rather a personality dis- 
order—the evidence of emotional conflicts and 
insecurities has long been recognized, but not 
until recently did we realize that there might 
be emotional factors behind those lisps, infan- 
tile substitutions, and other minor defects. 
Childhood speech, as Dr. Lee Travis has pointed 
out, is much more than something the child 
turns on and off like a faucet, far more than 
mere moving of the tongue and lips and mak- 
ing vocal chord noises. The child’s speech is 
psychologically, without benefit of subterfuge, 
the way he feels about himself and toward 
others. It is the expression of his personality, 
his fears and insecurities, his anxieties and be- 
wilderments, his faith, courage and selfcon- 
fidence. His speech may be the voice of lone- 
liness, of feeling unwanted, unworthy, and 
helpless. Or it may be an expression of being 
misunderstood and on the defensive, of re- 
sentment, or of irritability and hostility.’ 


Obviously no highly specialized training 
is required for the regular teacher to give 


every child this happy, healthful atmosphere 


in which to spend his school day developing a 
personality that does not need neurotic lisps or 
stuttering. 


Other ways in which the teacher can co- 
operate with the correctionist include select- 
ing the children for special speech classes, 
furnishing all possible information regarding 
their homes and school and health histories 

1Director of Speech Correction, Alhambra Schools, 
Alhambra, Calif. 


“Personal Problems of Everyday Life. By Travis and 
Baruch. 


and by making those children willing and 
eager to receive special help with their defects. 


Though not the most frequently encoun- 
tered difficulty, stuttering is by far the most 
baffling and the one most urgently in need of 
therapy. Stuttering has been defined as a 
personality disorder made manifest in the 
broken rhythm of speech or in some cases the 
temporary inability to speak at all. As one 
authority expresses it, “stuttering is the out- 
ward evidence of inner conflict and turmoil.” 
It would seem profitable to include here some 
of the more common causes or precipitating 
factors in stuttering and to suggest definite 
steps in handling stuttering cases when the 
aid of a clinician is not obtainable. It must 
be kept in mind, however, that no two stut- 
terers can be handled in exactly the same 
manner, since there are many varieties of 
stuttering and an almost endless array of fac- 
tors’ which can combine to precipitate the 
disorder. Among these are: 


1. Agonizing fears and shocking experiences 
during the years when speech is being 
developed. 

Extreme timidity and oversensitiveness in 
early childhood, these coupled with “too 
particular,” fussy, impatient or nagging 
parents and teachers. 

Competitive speech situations—never be- 
ing able to get a word in edgewise—try- 
ing to talk to a busy, hurried, anxious 
mother or teacher. 

A sense of guilt on certain “dirty” or 
vulgar words or a general sense of shame 
or guilt. Too early and/or enaotionally 
toned toilet training. 
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Emotional upheavals such as losing a 
parent or loved one, family discord or 
strife, moving to a new home and un- 
familiar surroundings. 

Loss of unique position in family when 
the new baby arrives, with the attendant 
loss of importance—in the child’s eyes. 
Too many bosses—when grandparent or 
much older children are in the home. 
Inconsistent discipline—alternate scolding 
or nagging and indulgence. 

Lack of demonstrated affection. Small 
children especially measure love in terms 
of petting and cuddling instead of the 
long hours parents spend in figuring out 
rationing points, preparing meals or earn- 
ing a living. Petting and cuddling give 
a child the essential sense of belonging- 
ness and contribute to his sense of phy- 
sical well being. 

Being held to adult standards of achieve- 
ment, cleanliness, and behavior which re- 
sult in numerous failures and the de- 
velopment of the fear of constant failure. 


Rapid-fire questions and compulsory an- 
swers particularly when a confession or 
admission of wrongdoing is involved. 
Nagging, sarcasm, impatience, and lack 
of emotional control (all symptoms of 
inner tensions in themselves) on the part 
of parents and teachers. 


The doubts and bewilderments fostered 
in a child when his parents or teachers 


preach one set of ideals and practice an- 
other. (A child is taught he must not 
lie—but what does he think when he is 
told to keep quiet so the guest or agent 
at the door will think no one is home?) 


Occasionally imitation may result in 
temporary stuttering but this is quickly 
forgotten if ignored and the poor speech 
pattern removed. 


Since it is evident that the home is in- 


evitably responsible to some degree, the fol- 
lowing suggestions include therapy in the 
home. 


Regardless of the cause or causes in any 


particular case of stuttering certain steps to- 
ward physical and mental health are advisable. 
They are: 


1, 


Make the child feel secure in the home 
and in the school. Give him a sense of 
belongingness through abundant love and 
affection and through “having a part in 
the home,” making a contribution— 
Ap- 
proval and affection are just as important 
at school as at home. 


which is recognized—at school. 


Give him many successful experiences. 
Prevent failures even in little things 
when possible and erase the memory of 
failure—particularly in speech situations, 
as. quickly as possible. 

Build the child’s self-confidence and sense 
of personal worth in every way. 

Never correct or reprimand a child for 
stuttering. He is already building up 
fears of speech situations, and is be- 
coming too conscious of his trouble. This 
does not mean that the child is to be 
ignored or neglected. He must receive 
aid, sympathetic understanding, and help 
but not correction. 

Never permit the stutterer to be teased 
or his stuttering made fun of by other 
children—or well meaning adults. 
Completely avoid placing the stuttering 
child in an exciting or competitive speech 
situation. Encourage him to recite when 
he wishes to do so but never compel him 
to read or recite. Give him all the time 
necessary and do not let him feel hurried. 


7. Never become impatient or reproachful 


with a stutterer. Refuse to react emotion- 
ally to his difficulty and lead him to have 
an equally objective attitude toward his 
stuttering. 
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Refrain from making a sound for him. 
He would rather fail than have you re- 
mind him in this way of his difficulty. 
Don’t tell the stutterer to “Now stop, 
dear, take it slowly and think of the 
words you are going to say.” Or some 
similar advice. Normal speech does not 
involve “thinking of each word before 


it is said.” 


Teach him to forget himself, especially 
his speech machinery. Excessive inter- 


ference in speech and reading on the part 
of the teacher leads to “mouth conscious- 


the 


ness’—avoid undue emphasis on 


ec %> 


how” of speech. 

Every means should be employed to keep 
the stuttering child in excellent physical 
condition. Adequate rest and proper diet 
are of primary importance. 

Since most stutterers are “high strung” 
nervous children, they often experience 
difficulty in getting to sleep, particularly 
if they go to bed before being completely 
exhausted. Gentle massage beginning with 
the lower limbs and proceeding up to and 
including the facial muscles is especially 
beneficial in getting the child to relax 
and “settle down for the night.” (It has 
proved worth the effort and time for the 
teacher to take the child and his mother 
into the nurse’s room or a rest room 
equipped with a bed and to defonstrate 
this seemingly simple technique.) 


Obviously since attitudes and emotional 
states are highly contagious it is essential that 
teachers (and parents) who would help the 
stuttering child must be calm, unhurried, well 
balanced personalities themselves. Adults who 
are filled with inner tensions, fears, hatreds, 
and insecurities should under no circumstances 
be associated with children suffering from any 
speech or personality disorder. 


For the benefit of those teachers who may 


ask, “But what shall I tell the parents?” or 
“Isn’t there something I can tell the parents 
to read?” a few recommended readings are 


listed below. 


In PERIODICALS: 

1. “When the Child Begins to Speak,” by 
Helen Martin Brown, Hygeia, Sept. 1943, 
p- 676. 


Practical and timely suggestions for 
parents and teachers of children in the be- 
ginning stages of speech. 

2. “The Teacher’s Role in Mental Hygiene,” 
by Dr. Jahn, Hygeia, Sept. 1943, p. 628. 
“The intelligence of the pre-school child 

fluctuates with the child’s facilities for secur- 
ity ... No child falls behind because of 
choice, and no child remains indifferent to 


” 


failure.” Advice to primary teachers regard- 
ing individual differences in children’s back- 
grounds, interests and emotional needs. 
3. “Emotions at Ease,” by Paul Witty, 
National Parent-Teacher, Dec. 1942, p. 
22. 
A frank discussion of parent and teacher 
influence upon the tender emotions and feel- 


ings of childhood. Sound advice for the con- 


trol of war-time tensions. 


4. “Speech and Its Hygiene,” by Bryng 
Bryngelson, Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
February, 1942. 
“Applying Hygienic Principles to Speech 
Problems,” by Bryng Bryngelson. Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech, Oct. 1943. 
“The Elementary School Child and the 
War,” by David Russel, Calif. Journal of 
Elementary Education, Feb. 1943, p. 144. 
Effects of the war upon children in Eng- 

land. Seven mental hygiene procedures for 

helping children satisfy emotional and social 

needs during the emergency. 

7. “Your Child in War-time,” I, I, ITI, 

by Jane Mayer, Educational Method, Feb., 
Mar., April, 1943. 
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Children who feel insecure in their own 
homes cannot control emotional upsets created 
by war-anxiety. The greatest single emotional 
need is security. Five basic securities, how 
to provide them at home and in the school- 
room. 


8. “Maintaining Emotional Stability of 
Children During Wartime,” by Dr. 
Daniel Prescott, Handbook of Elementary 
Principal’s Association, 1942. (Con- 
densed reprint in monograph form avail- 
able at L. A. County Office). 


“The Program of Speech Education in 
the Elementary School,” by Harlen M. 
Adams, Calif. Journal of Elementary 
Educ. May, 1942. 


“The of 
Stammering,” by Louis Thorpe, Journal 


of General Psychology, Vol. 19, 1938, 
pp. 97-109. 


Psychological Mechanisms 


Books: 

1. Personal Problems of Everyday Life, by 
Travis and Baruch, D. Appleton Cen- 
tury, N. Y. Students’ Edition, with 
bibliography, $2.50. 

This is a beautifully and carefully writ- 
ten book. It is “easy to read”—in fact, fasci- 
nating. The bibliography alone is worth the 
price of this volume. Every parent and teacher 
should read Personal Problems of Everyday 
Life as it presents adults’ as well as children’s 
problems and ways of solving them. The ma- 
terial on stuttering and delayed speech is 
concise and practical. 
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2. The Happy Family, by Levy and Mon- 

roe, A. Knopf & Co., N. Y. 

Chapter 7, “Children, the Consummation 
of Marriage,” and Chapter 8, “All Children 
Have Difficulties,” will lead any mother or 
father to read the other chapters in this book. 
“As parents rest easily in their own lives so 
will their children become happy, well-adjust- 
ed personalities.” 


3. Glimpses Into Child Life, by Rose Zeligs. 
Wm. Morrow Co., N. Y. 

This fascinating study of children is the 
expression of twelve year olds, speaking frank- 
ly of their personality adjustments in the 
home, school, and community. It is unique 
and exciting in its exposé of children’s atti- 
tudes toward discipline, authority, ideals and 
ambitions, worries, fears, and insecurities. It 
reports the children’s feelings and thoughts 
in a new and dynamic manner. Parents and 
teachers are given insight into children’s prob- 
lems and their attitudes toward them from 
first hand written and oral expression, not 
provoked for a purpose, but spontaneously 
from the children themselves. 


4. War and Children, by Anna Freud; 
Medical War Books, 1943. Ernest Wil- 
lard, N. Y. 

This book is commended by Progressive 
Education reviewers to everyone who teaches, 
rears or knows a child. It is based upon ob- 
servation of more than 20,000 children in 
Spain, France, Belgium, and England. Inter- 
pretations are strongly psychoanalytical, and 
Freudian. The print is large and the book 
reads easily. 





Mother Goose for Early Group- 
Verse-Speaking 


Una B. ELuiorr’ 


Group-speaking provides immediate and 
fascinating motivation for speech improve- 
ment. Make the activity as sprightly and 
joyous as it should be and your pupils will 
work avidly to have qualifying speech. 


A teacher can well make her approach 
through what might be called teacher-pupil 
poems which are poems or verses to be read 
or spoken—and blessings on the teacher who 
can speak verses!—by the teacher, but which 
have refrains in which the children can join. 


The following is a nursery rhyme that 
lends itself to this delightful method of lead- 
ing children to have a communal feeling for 
verse-speaking: 

A carrion crow sat on an oak, 

(1st refrain) 

Fol de riddle, lol de riddle, he ding do 

Watching a tailor shape his coat 

Sing he, sing ho, the old carrion crow, 

Fo] de riddle, lol de riddle, he ding do. 

(2nd refrain) 

Wife bring me my old bent bow, 

(1st refrain) 

That I may shoot you carrion crow 

(2nd refrain) 

The tailor shot and he missed his, mark, 

(1st refrain) 

And he shot the miller’s sow right through 

the heart 

(2nd refrain) 

Wife! Oh Wife! bring brandy in a spoon, 

(1st refrain) 

For the old miller’s sow is in a swoon 

(2nd refrain) 


Other good teacher-pupil nursery rhymes 
are: There Was an Old Woman Went up on 
@ Broom, The Jovial Beggar, A Frog He 
Would A-Wooing Go, Jockety Jog, and 


Perrie Merrie Dixie Domonie. 


The speaking of even the first line of 
verse should differentiate it from prose be- 
cause of the suggestion of mood. This mood 
is engendered by the proper interweaving of 
meaning, measure, and melody. 


To work for a sense of measure or rhythm, 
have the children in the earliest stages of 
group-verse-speaking express bodily rhythms 
suitable to verse that is spoken for them. 


You will find that without any prompting 
on your part the children will fit a skipping 
step to: 

Hey Diddle Dinkety Poppety Pet 

The merchants of London—they wear 

scarlet 

Gold in collar and silk in the hem 


How merrily march the gentlemen. 


Some other skipping rhymes are: Diddle, 
Diddle Dumpling; Doodledy, Doodledy, 
Doodledy Don; Hickety, Pickety, My Black 
Hen. 

The pupils will not have to be told to 
march when you say, spiritedly: 

The good old King of France 

With forty thousand men 

Marched up the hill 

And then marched down again, 

When they were up they were up; 

When they were down they were down. 

When they were half-way up 

They were neither up nor down. 


Other marching and walking rhymes are: 
Jack and Jill; Wee Willie Winkie; Hot Cross 
Buns; We are Three Brethren Out of Spain; 
As I was Going Along, Long, Long. 

It would not be difficult for children to 
fit a dan-ing step to— 


1Miss Elliott is a member of the staff of Communica- 
tion Center, Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 
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A cat went fiddling out of the barn 
With a pair of bagpipes under his arm 
He could sing marching but, ‘Fiddle-dee- 


ee 

The cat has married the Bumble Bee” 
Pipe cat, Dance mouse, 

We'll have a wedding at our good house. 


Other dancing rhythms are: Handy, 


Pandy, Jack-a-Dandy; Dance a Baby Diddy; 
Dance Thumbkin Dance. 


A rhythmic rocking movement suggests 
itself for— 


Hush-a-ba, birdie, croon, croon 
Hush-a-ba, birdie, croon 

The sheep are gone to the silver wood 
The cows are gone to the broom, broom. 
And it’s braw milking the bye, bye, 

It’s braw milking the bye. 

The birds are singing, the bells are ringing, 
And the wild deer come galloping by, by. 
And hush-a-ba, birdie, croon, croon 
Hush-a-ba, birdie, croon, croon. 

The goats gone to the mountain hie, 

And they’ll not be home till noon, noon. 


A teacher can have an exhilarating ex- 


perience making a survey of Mother Goose to 
locate other rocking rhymes as well as special 
swinging, rowing, and galloping rhythms. 


The children should not at first do the 
rhythms and say the accompanying verses 
simultaneously since this double activity tends 
to make rhythm predominate over expression 
of the meaning. 


The teacher or one group of children 


should speak while others do the bodily 
rhythms. 


Keep saying to your speaking group when 
they speak with too marked rhythm: “Do 
not let your words dance, but make them 
tell a story while the children dance to them.” 


This interweaving of meaning and rhythm 
is one of the most difficult things that the 
group must master. But the teacher will have 
to make the pattern by covering up firm 
beats with highly expressive meaning. 
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It should be remarked, incidentally, that 
although the beat is firm and lends itself to 
rhythmical movement, yet the tempo varies 
with mood and mood can vary within a short 
poem. 

At the beginning, have a small speaking 
group, selecting the children whose voices 
blend and whose articulation is crisp and clear. 
Keep adding to the group as you find other 
children with qualifying speech. 

Working to become a member of a group 
that can have as joyous fun as a verse-speaking 
group should have, provides excellent immedi- 
ate motivation for speech improvement. 


Have the speaking group bunch up rather 
than to line up and have them literally keep 
their heads together so that each child may 
lose his voice in the harmonious group voice. 
Let the too aggressive child serve as a listener 
until he is ready for co-operative participa- 
tion. 

In fact, all the children should take turns 
as listeners, since listening is an essential factor 
in the activity, not only because it provides 
the necessary audience element but also be- 
cause it helps the children to get the necessary 
ear-training and to get the necessary dis- 
crimination. The criticisms of the listeners 
should be given serious consideration. 


Inasmuch as a light tone is necessary for 
the blending of untrained voices, gay, happy 
poems that call forth a sprightly tempo should 
be used exclusively in the beginning. 


Voices tend to flatten when the tempo is 
slow and the effect comes to be that of the 
rejected concert recitation. 

Not only do the blended tone and ex- 
pressive speech differentiate group-speaking 
from concert recitation but it is further dis- 
tinguished by the fact that it is a directed 
rather than an undirected activity. 

The teacher, once that group discussion 
concerning the verse to be spoken has given 
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the children a grasp of its meaning and a 
feeling for its mood, controls and directs the 
group as surely as a director controls his group 
of choral singers. 


A director with a sensitivity for artistry— 
and no vital, creative experience will follow 
if the teacher does not have this gift—can 
play on her group as a virtuoso plays on an 
instrument. Only when this high accom- 
plishment is effected are we warranted in 
calling the activity choral speaking. In our 
earlier days of trial and error let us be con- 
tent to label the results group-speaking. 


Better articulation is motivated when the 
children come to realize that they cannot 
speak en masse and be understood unless their 
speech is crisply articulated. 


Modulation is brought about by an effort 
to give shades to meaning, by taking rough 
edges off voices in order to make them blend, 
and by the melody that is induced by mood. 
And for all this we get marvelous support 


from poetry’s “concordance of sweet sounds.” 


Whispering is a valuable asset to speech 
training as the lack of voice makes it possible 
for the group to say the words quickly and 
with more agility. The effect of the group’s 
seeming to be running a race with themselves 
can be overcome by definite phrasing. This 
exercise should not only be whispering but 
should also be lipping for the sake: of en- 
couraging mobile lips—a prime necessity in 
good articulation. 

For the sake of insuring a transfer of 
ability this overt activity should be followed 
immediately by a more nearly real speech 
situation in which the words are said with 
lightness and sprightliness, with good phras- 
ing, and with crisp articulation, but without 
inordinate lip motion. 

This rhyme lends itself to the full expul- 
sion of breath in whispering: 

Hannah Bantry in the pantry 
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Eating a mutton bone; 
How she gnawed it, how she clawed it, 
When she found she was alone. 


Other rhymes that. are especially good for 
this purpose are: Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater; 
Hark, Hark, the Dogs; Simple Simon; Sing a 
Song of Sixpence; Thomas A Tattamus; 
Hickle Them, Pickle Them; Ho, Ho, Ho! 
Ha, Ha, Ha! 

Inasmuch as tongue muscles as well as lip 
muscles need special exercises 
should be given for this purpose. Instead of 
doing meaningless routine exercises, purpose- 
ful intrinsic drill can be given with appro- 
priate verse. 


energizing, 


Since consonants are obstructed sounds, 
forceful exercise of the tongue and lip mus- 
cles can be given by making the obstructed 
sounds “fight their way out.” 


For the t,d,n,| sounds made by the tongue- 
lip forming an obstruction against the upper 
tooth-ridge, the tongue can be fairly clinched, 
flipping the words out in a crisp staccato 
manner. 


But, mark you!, all such overt action 
should be followed immediately by undistorted 
speech—in which, however, the distinctness 
carries over. And children should learn from 
the beginning to differentiate between practice 
and speech—acceptable speech being wholly 
unpeculiarized. 

For forceful, staccato tongue practice use: 

Hector Protector was dressed all in green; 

Hector Protector was sent to the Queen; 

The Queen did not like him, 

No more did the King; 

So Hector Protector was sent back again. 

Other suitable rhymes for tongue exercise 
are: Teeter, Teeter, Little Petcr; Two Little 
Dickey-Birds; Daffy Downy Dilly; Darby and 
Joan; Dickory, Dickory, Dare; Doodle, Doodle, 
Do; Lucky Locket. 


Humming and calling are two techniques 
which, if rightly employed, can effect better 












tonal quality. Calling does not mean yelling 
or bellowing; it means well-projected, for- 
ward-placed tone that rings with a full 
resonance. 


In the following rhyme we have occasion 
to use far calling when we address the Old 
Woman and calling that comes back like an 
echo as she answers us: 

There was an Old Woman tossed up in a 

basket, 

Ninety times as high as the moon; 

Where she was going, I couldn’t but ask it, 

For in her hand she carried a broom. 


“Old woman, old woman, old woman,” 
quoth I 


“Oh whither, O whither, O whither so 
high?” 
“To sweep the cobwebs off the sky.” 

“Shall I go with thee?” 

“Ay, by and by.” 

Other good calling rhymes are: Lady Bird; 
Little Girl, Little Girl; Fire, Fire; Baa Black 
Sheep; Where Are You Going?; Hot Cross 
Buns; Youg Lambs to Sell; B'ow, Wind, Blow. 

The following rhyme can be chanted, or 
sung with an improvised tune after which it 
should be spoken to see that some of the 
melody lingers in the spoken words: 
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America needs Fair Education Practice Committees now to avoid increasing the bitterness, 





Swan, swan, over the sea, 
Swim, swan, swim! 
Swan, Swim back again; 
Well, swam, swan. 


While the practice of sending a hum—or 
vibrato—through m’s, n’s, |’s, ng’s, or through 
sustained vowels, adds much to the melody of 
speech, yet the truest speech-music comes from 
having a deep feeling for what is being said. 


Other especially melodious rhymes are: 
Ding, Dong, Dell; I Saw a Ship a-Sailing; 
Merry Are the Bells; A Frog He Would a- 
Wooing Go; Sing Song; Perrie Merrie Dixie 
Domonie. 


It should not be inferred from these sug- 
gestions that Mother Goose verse should be 
used exclusively. To each list given here should 
be added the names of verses culled from the 
wealth of children’s literature. 


Mother Goose, however, does lend itself 
handsomely to speech practice through group- 
speaking, while group-speaking in turn can 
introduce our children to Mother Goose 
rhymes, too many of which they are never 
privileged to appropriate for themselves. 


the hostility and the destruction which otherwise is sure to come from the disparity between 
our talk about the Atlantic Charter and the Four Freedoms and our failure to put them into 
effect right here at home among our own minorities, beginning now. And the only way to 
begin is through education which gives support to such humane legislation or executive orders 
as that represented by the President’s Fair Education Practice Committee. 





From an article by CtypE R. MILLER 
In American Unity for December, 1943 


Artkino, 
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ARE You CELEBRATING RussiIA BooK WEEK? 


It’s THE WEEK OF May 1-6 
(Continued from page 129) 


831 S. Wabash Avenue, for April, 1944 will have further ideas and 


Chicago, and at 7237 Seventh Avenue, New information about Russia Book Week. 
York, is the distributor of Russian films in 


America. 


There is quite a bit of material on Russia, 


The American Library Association Bulletin now, isn’t there? Good luck. 


BOOKS REFERRED TO IN THE ARTICLE ON RUSSIA BOOK WEEK: 


Artsybashev 
Baker 
Carpenter 
Carr 
Carrick 
Carrick 
Cooke 
Crain 
Ershov 
Ershov 
Felsen 
Fischer 
Gaidar 
Gollomb 
Houghton 
Ilin 

Ilin 

Tlin 

Tlin 

Ives 
Leskov 
Pushkin 
Prokofieff 
Ransome 
Rozanov 
Stravinskii 
Tolstoi 
Wheeler 
White 
Zeitlin 
Zolotovsky 


Seven Simeons. Viking, 1937, $2.00. Folklore. 

Peter the Great. Vanguard, 1943, $2.50. 

Tales of a Russian Grandmother. Doubleday, Doran, 1933, $2.00. Folklore. 
Men of Power. Viking, 1940, $2.50. 

Animal Picture Tales from Russia. Stokes, 1930, $1.75. Folklore. 
Valery Carrick’s Picture Folk Tales. Stokes, 1926, $1.75. Folklore. 

The Firebird. Winston, 1939, $2.00. 

Rulers of the World. Crowell, 1940. $2.50. 

Humpy. Harper, 1931. Out of print. Cadmus* 87c. Folklore. 

Little Magic Horse. Macmillan, 1942, $2.50. Folklore in verse. 

Struggle is Our Brother. Dutton, 1943, $2.00. 

Palaces on Monday. Random, 1936, $1.00. 

Timur and His Gang. Scribner, 1943, $1.75. 

Young Heroes of the War. Vanguard, 1943, $2.50. 

The Russian Grandmother Wonder Tales. Scribner, 1906, $2.50. Folklore. 
Black on White; the Story of Books. Lippincott, 1932, $1.60. Cadmus* 80c. 
100,000 Whys, a Trip Around the Room.. Lippincott, 1933, $1.60. 
Turning Night into Day, the Story of Lighting. Lippincott, 1936, $1.60. 
What Time is It? Story of Clocks. Lippincott, 1932, $1.60. Cadmus* 76c. 
Russia. Holiday, 1943, $1.00. 

Steel Flea. Harper, 1943, $1.50. Folklore. 

Golden Cockerel. Nelson, 1938, $2.50. 

Peter and the Wolf. Knopf, 1940, $2.00. 

Old Peter’s Russian Tales. Nelson, 1935, $2.00. Folklore. 

The Adventures of Misha. Stokes, 1938, $1.50. 

Petrouchka, a Ballet, told by Robert Lawrence. Random, 1940, 50c. 
Ivan the Fool and Other Tales. Oxford, 1931. Out of print. 

Russian Wonder Tales. Century, 1912. Out of print. Folklore. 

Made in Russia. Knopf, 1932, $2.00. 

Skazki. Doran, 1926. Farrar. Both out of print. Folklore. 

Deep Sea Diver. Lippincott, 1938, $2.00. 


*Cadmus Books may be bought by schools and by libraries serving schools. 


They are reasonable reprints. Order directly, Cadmus Books, 15 W. 48th 
Street, New York. 


Recordings of ballets: 

Prokofieff Peter and the Wolf. Koussevitsky and Boston Symphony. Victor D.M. 566. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff Le Coq d’Or. Goosen and London Symphony. Victor 504. 

Stravinsky Firebird and Prelude in E Flat, Shostkovitch. Stokowski and Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Victor 291. 

Petrouchka. Stokowski and Philadelphia Orchestra. Victor 265. 
Nutcracker Suite. Stokowski and Philadelphia Orchestra. Victor 265. 


Stravinsky 
Tchaikovsky 
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When I was a child my sister and brother 
and I were fond of taking stories—some quite 
long ones—and acting them out. We three 
took the leading parts, especially those that 
had speaking parts to learn, and used the baby, 
neighbor’s children, and even dolls and the cat 
for the minor parts. The few spoken words 
necessary for these were spoken by one of us 
behind the curtain. 

We often had a stage, too. Mother and 
father were rather lenient about those things, 
even though we lived in a very small house 
with small rooms and not many of them. We 
made our plans and did our practicing out- 
doors or on rainy days upstairs in our bed- 
rooms. Then some Saturday evening, when 
our parents went to town for their shopping— 
we lived on a farm and the stores were three 
miles away, with only an old horse to drive— 
we took off the woodshed door and laid it on 
four chairs for a stage, on one side of the 
kitchen. We borrowed mother’s pieced quilt 
tops for our curtains, or when there were 
none such on hand we took sheets. One end 
of these we pinned over a string fastened 
from one side to the other of the kitchen in 
front of our stage. 


The performance the first time was to be 
for our mother’s birthday, which was on Sun: 
day. I was eleven then, my sister Jessie nine, 
by brother six, and we had a baby sister two 
years old. 


No doubt mother was considerably sur- 
prised when she came home that first Satur- 
day evening, but she was game when we told 
her it was for the celebration of her birthday 
the next day. However, I would not advise 


boys and girls to do such things without ask- 
ing first. 


We Made Our Own Plays 


Amy J. De May’ 


The next day after dinner was over, which 
was served about one o’clock on Sunday, we 
set the chairs for the audience, that is, two 
for father and mother and a small rocker for 
the baby who could not be trusted backstage. 
(We went for her when we wanted her for 


her part.) Then we got a surprise ourselves, 
for just as we were about to begin, a neighbor 
woman and her husband with their four chil- 
dren, approximating ours in ages, appeared 
coming up the path. For a moment we were 
upset, thinking our program would have to 
be given up. But mother saved the situation 
by telling them that this was her birthday, 
and inviting them to listen to our program. 
We hastily placed some more chairs for the 
audience, facing the stage in our small kitchen, 
and invited the two oldest, a boy and girl, to 
join in our first number, a song which we sang 
as we marched across the stage, off, across the 
narrow path in front of the audience, and 
then around over the stage again. This march 
required three trips around, one for each of 
the stanzas of the song I had composed for 
the occasion to the tune of one of the school 
songs which we all knew. We hastily scrib- 
bled the words on two slips of paper for the 
visitors to use. I no longer can recall the 
tune to which the verses were written, and I 
can now rémember only the second stanza of 
the song, which ran like this: 


A small package here and a large one there, 
Oh, so many ’twill give you a scare, 
To see so many lying there 

Upon our mother’s birthday. 


The “‘so many presents ’twill give you a 
scare” consisted of a three-cent handkerchief 
we had provided for our brother’s gift and 
1Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
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two gingham aprons my sister and I had made 
secretly by hand, cross-stitching a narrow 
pattern across the bottom with string. Realiz- 
ing the three presents could not be very 
“scaring,” we did up several empty boxes to 
make a big shower, when we passed her sing- 
ing that part of the song to drop into her lap. 


After the march and song the two visiting 
children took seats as part of the audience, 
and the program began. First was a short in- 
troduction by myself, explaining the occasion. 
Then the plays and recitations between them, 
of which we each had several. The plays, 
adapted from stories in our readers and chil- 
dren’s books, were some very short and some 
very long. Each was announced first, my 
sister announcing when I was to speak and I 
when she was to speak. For the plays, she 
announced if I took the first part, and I when 
she took the first part. 


Being the oldest and the chief manager, 
I took always the longest parts that had to 
be learned; I delighted in learning them more 
than the others did, and got them to take 
parts sometimes by saying I would learn the 
longest parts that had to be spoken. I do not 
now remember what these plays and stories 
were—we called them ‘“‘dialogues”—except 
that one was a scene from William Tell, but 
not the one where the apple was shot off the 
boy’s head. In one was a sick man, who only 
had to lie in bed and groan. When the time 
came for this my brother, who had to act the 
part of the sick man, became suddenly stage- 
struck, or perhaps only contrary, and refused 
to lie down on the board across two boxes 
that served as the bed. When coaxing did 
not prevail upon him, we had to announce our 
difficulty. Father then said he should not be 
allowed to spoil the program, and insisted on 
his taking his part. So the play went on. 


We had to dress differently for each story, 
of course; it would not have been fun with- 
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out that. It was also necessary to have dresses 
that scraped the floor for the women’s parts, 
for women at that time wore long dresses like 
this, even when they did housework or worked 
in the garden. At the time I was as large as 
my mother and had just to slip on one of 
her dresses; but I had to pin up and tie up 
each one for my sister. Once she came upon 
the stage, stepped upon it and fell flat, which 
caused a short interruption in the perform- 
ance while I arranged her dress. 


My sister and I were, of course, stage 
managers as well as actors. My sister opened 
and closed the curtains by pulling them with 
her hands when I had to go on first or last 
in a play; I did it when she was to appear first 
or last. The curtain had to be pulled open and 
shut before and after each number. That was 
the most fun of all. We could have given 
the whole performance without a curtain; 
as we retired through the door into a small 
bedroom at the end to change our costumes. 
We really did not need a stage, for with the 
size of our audience, even increased by the 
neighbors, whom we did not expect, the whole 
of whatever could be done could easily have 
been seen, and we would have had less work 
and trouble. But the glamor of the occasion, 
to us, was in the stage and the curtain. | 
think we planned the entertainment more to 
have these than for anything else. We had 
never been to a theater—I never was in one 
until I was twenty-three years old—nor had 
we read of them. But three years before on 


- the last day of school our teacher had given 


a program, then called ‘a school exhibition,” 
to which all the parents were invited. A stage 
was built at the front of the schoolroom by 
the big boys, and curtains were put up by 
the big girls, and drawn before and after the 
“dialogues.” I had recited three “pieces” on 
that occasion, but had not been chosen by 
the teacher to take part in the “dialogues,” 


much to my disappointment. Probably she 


(Continued on page 158) 





The Educational Scene 


A new venture in elementary education 
in the schools of Lorain, Ohio, is described 
by Erma J. Beckwith in the “Front Lines in 
Education” section of the February, 1944, 
issue of Educational Leadership. A core curri- 
culum embraces the material of the first six 
years of school. “The application of skills 
in reading, writing, spelling, music, art, and 
English is strongly emphasized in the subject 
matter fields of the core curriculum. The tie- 
up of the reading program with the social 
studies does not in any way interfere with, 
but rather contributes to, an individualized 
reading program which is built upon a series 
of levels.” 


Recent publications of interest to teachers 
of the language arts in the elementary school: 
China, Selected References for Teachers, a 
leaflet published by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, compiled by C. O. Arndt, Senior Special- 
ist in Far Eastern Education. The list includes 
bibliographies, visual aids, pamphlets, maga- 


zines, loan packets, units of study, posters, 
and other teaching aids. . . The United China 
Relief issues an outline map of China with a 
geography work sheet mimeographed on the 
back. . . A recent publication of the Foreign 
Policy Association discusses for the general 
adult reader the subject of the Changing Far 
East. It was written by William C. Johnstone. 
25 cents each. . . The American Council, In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, has just published 
an enlightening, illustrated pamphlet entitled, 
Speaking of India, by Miriam S. Farley, at 25 
cents each. The address of the Institute is 
1 East 54th Street, New York 22, New 
York. . . Discovering Specific Reading Needs 
is the title of a new pamphlet by Emmett A. 
Betts. It was reprinted from Visual Educa- 
tion and is available at 50 cents from the 
author at the Reading Clinic, Pennsylvania 
State College of Education, State College, 
Pennsylvania. . . The Children’s Bureau of the 


U. S. Department of Labor has issued two 
pamphlets on juvenile delinquency,, Control- 
ling Juvenile Delinquency, a Community Pro- 
gram, and Understanding Juvenile Delin- 
quency. 

A list of topics for discussion with sug- 
gested readings on the subject of Japan appears 
in a series on “Understanding Our Enemies,” 
in the March, 1944 issue of the Minnesota 
Journal of Education. “To know Japan,” 
says the Introduction, “we must understand 
not only the motivation of the warlords but 
also the conditions among the people that 
have made it possible for them to be led into 
disastrous adventure.” 


Bernardine Schmidt reports, in the January, 
1944, Journal of Exceptional Children, a care- 
fully controlled study of visual and auditory 
associations in reading retardation cases. She 
found that one-third of the retarded readers 
showed a decided preference for auditory pres- 
entation of learning materials. Basing teach- 
ing techniques on preferred modes of presenta- 
tion resulted in increased learning efficiency; 
but the techniques declined in efficiency as 
rate of learning increased. 


The following are our Junior Guild selec- 
tions for the month of April, 1944: 


For boys and girls 6, 7 and 8 years of age: 
Here Comes Pete, by Eleanor Clymer, Robert 
M. McBride & Co., $2.00. 


For boys and girls 9, 10 and 11 years of 
age: Far from Marlborough Street, by Eliza- 
beth Philbrook, The Viking Press, Inc., $2.00. 


For older girls 12-16 years of age: Plain 
Clothes Patricia, by Mary Urmston, Double- 
day, Doran & Co., $2.00. 


For older boys 12-16 years of age: Dr. 
George Washington Carver, Scientist, by Shir- 
ley Graham and George D. Lipscomb, Julian 
Messner, Inc., $2.50. 





Review and Criticism 


| The brief reviews in this issue are by Kathryn Stasney, Dorothy E. Smith, Pearl Drubeck, 
Bernardine J. Schmidt, Ellen Frogner, Dorothy V. Smith, Jean Gardiner Smith, Jean Thomsen, 
and Frances Whitehead. Unsigned annotations are by the editor. ] 


The Pied Piper Broadcasts. By Sylvia Thorne 
and Mary Norris Gleason. H. W. Wilson. 
Here at last is the answer to every ele- 

mentary and junior high school teacher’s 

prayer for some way to utilize all children’s 
consuming interest in radio programs and the 
mysteries of broadcasting. Such eternal favor- 
ites as Rip Van Winkle, The Sleeping Beauty, 
Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp, Dick 
Whittington and Ali Baba and others all 


From Pied Piper Broadcasts (Wilson) 


written in easy to produce yet delightfully 
entertaining script form. Best of all, the 
production directions, glossary, sound effect 
suggestions and notes to actors are written so 
simply and clearly that any fifth grader could 
easily read and use them. And as though that 
were not enough, the authors have included 
the incidental music. This too is in the sim- 
plest form possible yet rollicking and refresh- 
ingly new and different. 


The timid teacher who says, “Oh, but I 
don’t know a thing about radio play produc- 
tion,” or “I’m just too rushed fulfilling course 
of study requirements,” shouldn’t overlook 
this graciously “‘fool-proof” boon to her Eng- 
lish program. 


Possibly this reviewer is too sensitive on 
the subject but in one or two places in these 
dramas stuttering is used for a comic effect. 
This is harmless enough if no stutterer will 
hear the plays but why risk adding to any 
child’s sense of inadequacy and insecurity if 
the plays are to be broadcast. 


The complete usability of this book to 
enliven and enrich the oral English program 
and to stimulate interest in literature can 
scarcely be over emphasized. K. S. 


Minerals: Their Identification, Uses, and How 
to Collect Them. By Herbert S. Zim, and 
Elizabeth K. Cooper. Harcourt, $3.00. 
Here is a book for boys and girls who have 

“eyes to see.” It tells about the commonest 

minerals that provide us with metals and non- 

metallic products, the gem minerals, and the 
important rock-formers. Eighty illustrations 
by Elizabeth K. Cooper aid in identifying 
minerals and also in handling collections of 
them. The geographical table showing the 
distribution of minerals in all forty-eight 
states helps to make the book usable through- 
out the country. The text clearly describes 
an interesting hobby and may serve to inspire 
many a budding geologist or mining engineer. 
D. E. S. 

Big Dog Little Dog. By Golden MacDonald. 
Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. Double- 
day, Doran, $1.25. 

The children who stared at the illustra- 
tions in this gay picture book and listened to 
the story of Big Dog and his son found both 


the eye and ear appeal irresistible. Sturdily 
bound. 


Country Stop. By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 

Illustrated by Grace Paull. Viking, $2.00. 

A pleasant book with pretty colored pic- 
tures for very young readers. It is the story 
of a little country town and its simple cus- 
toms and festivities, as seen through the eyes 
of a city girl who is visiting her grandmother, 
while her parents are away. How the little 
New England village celebrates Thanksgiving, 
Valentine’s day, Fourth of July and other 
holidays in a friendly, charming way is told 
in a series of chapters especially suitable for 
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primary reading, since each is a complete story 
in itself, short and easily read. P.D 


Tommy Helps, Too. By H. A. Rey. Hough- 
ton, $1.00. 

Brother Pete, who is in the Army, says the 
Army needs scrap for tanks. Brother Bill, 
who is in the Navy, says the Navy men want 
books and mail to read. Brother Jack is a 
pilot of an airplane on a carrier; he says his 
planes need gas. Brother Sam says his Marines 
need rubber; Sister Polly, in the WAC, needs 
someone to take care of little Susie. So 
“Tommy Helps, Too,” and collects scrap and 
rubber and books; he writes letters and takes 
care of Susie; and he saves his pennies and 


buys war stamps. Nursery school—lIst grade,” 


B. G. S. 
Five and Ten. By Roberta Whitehead. Illus- 
trated by Lois Lenski. Houghton, $0.85. 
Five bright shiny pennies for Molly’s birth- 
day paved the way for a wonderful trip to 
the Five and Ten to spend them. Mother and 
Father and Brother and even Sarah, the cook, 
knew what they wanted to buy. But five 
bright pennies were not to be spent without 
deep and serious thought. Molly finally chose 
a great, round, blue balloon. To be read to 

the nursery school child. B. G. S. 


Blondie from A to Z. By Chic Young. Mc- 

Kay, $1.00. 

The originator of the popular comic strip 
has used the character to help the war effort 
at the ABC level—twenty-six verses and pic- 
tures. Although it may give children an idea 
of ways by which they may help win the war, 
it seems to be of doubtful value in developing 
an appreciation of art. D. E. S. 


The Surprise Mystery. By Wendell Farmer. 
Illustrated by Alice Harvey. Doubleday, 
$1.75. 

The young children of Penton Village, 
bored with routine activities, set about to 
solve a mystery into which they have acci- 
dently stumbled. In a series of adventures, 
they solve the mystery, right a wrong, and 
bring to justice the evil-doers, thus restoring 
to happiness and prestige the victim of a 
dastardly plot. Skid Roddy and Tacey are 
normal, fun-loving children who will appeal 
to young readers, and provide them with 
Suspense and excitement on a much more 
wholesome level than do the mystery stories 
children listen to on the radio. ) 


Kiki and Muffy. By Charlotte Steiner. Double- 
day, Doran, $1.25. 

Little girls of pre-school age will find 
themselves portrayed in Kiki and will share 
her delight in the white kitty-muff that she 
wanted to wear all the time and later, during 


From Kiki and Muffy (Doubleday) 


the summer at grandmother’s, her joy im 
finding a live “kitty-muff” named Smoky. 
Since Kiki did not know exactly how to play 
with a live animal, Smoky joined the company 
of the many cats that have been at the mercy 
of little girls. Later, though, Kiki took good 
care of Smoky’s kittens. Going-home time 
came, with Kiki the happy owner of the all- 
white kitten, Muffy. 


Mr. Red Squirrel. By Tom Robinson and Kurt 

Wiese. Viking, 1943. 

Mr. Red Squirrel is a “must have” for 
every kindergarten and primary school library, 
for his antics are those of every squirrel seen 
in the park on an excursion around the neigh- 
borhood. The pictures are irresistible, and the 
interpretive quality of the text such as will 
delight -the heart of every child. Besides, 
Miss Leila Kay Brooks knows how to entice 
squirrels to a teaparty—a secret little children 
would like to learn. In addition to all these 
attractions, the story has in it a real surprise. 
What would you do if you were a squirrel, 
and the woodsmen carried off the tree in 
which you had carefully kept your winter’s 
supply of nuts? In that case, you’d be lucky 
to have a friend in Miss Leila Kay Brooks. 
How old was Miss Leila Kay Brooks? One 
wishes the artist had been more certain. 


D. ¥. $. 
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Valiant Comrades. By Ruth Adams Knight. 

Doubleday, Doran, $2.00. 

It may be that Valiant Comrades will be 
recommended most frequently to boys in the 
upper grades as an interesting dog story. Yet 
the book has a much wider appeal in the in- 


From Valiant Comredes (Doubleday) 


formation that it gives concerning the train- 
ing of dogs for their important part in this 
war. Leading officials of Dogs for Defense 
have approved the information. The plot is 
not significant, but neither is it dull. Larry 
Hanson, a slightly crippled trainer of dogs, is 
bitterly disappointed when he is turned down 
by the armed forces. He finds his chance to 
help, however, in training dogs for the army 
and in contributing his own collie to the 
service. Eventually he encounters adventure 


on a Pacific island. S AR. 


THE ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REVIEW 


Terry Carvel’s Theater Caravan. By Alma 
Benecke Sasse. Doubleday, Doran, $2.00. 
Terry Carvel, just graduated from college, 

assumes responsibilities at home, teaches dra- 

matics to children during the summer, organ- 
izes amateur nights, directs radio broadcasts, 
works hard for the establishment of a com- 
munity theater, and acquires a position as 
part-time teacher of dramatics in the local 
school. She is truly a remarkable girl, al- 
though not entirely incredible. The character- 
izations on the whole are obvious, but the 
story fills a place for career-book-minded girls 
from the ninth grade through the twelfth. 
Ee. A. F. 


Mystery Rides the River. By Annette Turn- 
gren. Thomas Nelson and Sons, $2.00. 
Judy Roderic, complying with an un- 

expected request to go down to her brother’s 

cottage, finds herself involved in a situation 
that becomes increasingly complex according 
to the usual pattern of mystery stories. The 
book is good to recommend to Nancy Drew 
and Judy Bolton addicts, since the plot and 
characters have somewhat more plausibility 
& A. F. 


and yet are similar in appeal. 


From Mystery Rides the River (Nelson) 








Rookie of the Year. By John R. Tunis. Har- 
court, $2.00. 

Tunis has demonstrated that a book for 
boys can be a weapon for democracy and a 
highly successful story at the same time. The 
present volume, a sequel to Keystone Kids, 
maintains the machine gun tempo of its pre- 
decessor and focuses upon the same theme of 
good sportsmanship as the basis for a demo- 
cratic society. 

Russia. By Vernon Ives. Holi- 
day House, $1.00. 







= 
Century,” from the mediaeval 
Viking invasion and the con- 44’ 
quests of Genghis Khan to the jig 
present, is told for readers of Siem 
junior high school age. Mr. Ives 
treats his vast theme with sim-f% 
plicity but with a surprisin 
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(both of which won the Junior Scholastic 
Gold Seal Award) will expect not only an 
exciting but a significant story from him. 
They will not be disappointed in this new 
volume. The achievements of the heroic but 
often unsung Merchant Marine are told in 
the suspenseful story of the adventures of a 
lad who shipped on an old freighter carrying 
horses to England. For upper grades and 
junior high school. 









wealth of supporting detail OS 


the twenty-five pages. Emphasis Te eae 


is upon industrial, scientific, and 
social advances, not on political 
theory. Format is appealing (the 
large, bold illustrations outside 
and inside are in color). The slender volume 
fills an acute need of elementary and high 
school classrooms and libraries. 


Twelve Months Make a Year. By Elizabeth 
Coatsworth. Illustrated by Marguerite 
Davis. Macmillan, $2.00. 

Ice cream cones in January—but what else 
would you eat in a snow house with the snow 
“soft gold in the candlelight and larkspur 
blue in the shadows?” In February there was 
a sleigh ride, and March brought maple sugar 
time and a visit to the sugar house. In April 
the sun danced on the sea on Easter morning. 
The children knew for they really saw it 
happen. Through the twelve months of the 
year, there are tranquil, thrilling, and beauti- 
ful moments. At the end of each chapter 
there is a poem sometimes for the month itself, 
and more often for an incident within the 
chapter. A serene and altogether lovely story 
for little girls. Grades 4-6. J. G. S. 


Some Follow the Sea. By Gregor Felsen. Dut- 
ton, $2.50. 
Those who 


—— 


have read Felsen’s earlier 


Struggle Is Our Brother and Submarine Sailor 













From Russia (HolidayHouse) 


Timothy Has Ideas. By Miriam E. Mason. 
Illustrated by Berta and Elmer Hader. 
Macmillan, $1.50. 

A brown cocker spaniel, Timothy is trans- 
ferred from the window of a pet shop to the 
home of Peter. Timothy’s ideas are of the 
usual puppy variety and provide reasons for 
his vagrant and mischievous adventures. Type 
is very readable, vocabulary seems “graded,”— 
the author has sacrificed all artistry for the 
sake of greater simplification. The story (to 
be read by 8 year olds) is unworthy of the 
Hader illustrations. F. VW. 


The’ Picts and the Martyrs. By Arthur Ran- 
some. Macmillan, $2.50. 

“There'll be no adventures this time,” said 
Nancy. “We've jolly well got to see that 
nothing happens at all.” She did not count, 
however, upon the unexpected descent of the 
Great Aunt on Beckfoot to take charge. Dick 
and Dorothea, who had come to spend the 
holidays, took to the woods to dwell there, 
unseen, after the manner of the ancient Picts, 
while the redoubtable Amazon pirates were 
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forced to lead the ennobling life of martyrs at 
home. And plenty of things did happen, as 
they always do when Arthur Ransome’s enter- 
prising children take charge. 


a 


Planes for Bob and Andy. By Miriam Blanton 

Huber, Frank Seely Salisbury, and Arthur 

I. Gates. Illustrator, Jacob Landau. Mac- 

millan, $1.12. 

This new member of the Core-Vocabulary 
Readers series, designed for the third-grade 
level, appeals to one of the major present day 
interests of children. A highly informative 
story of two boys who are taught the intri- 
cacies of the construction and operation of a 
plane. 


THE ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REVIEW 


Trappers’ Trail. By Rutherford Montgomery. 
Illustrated by Harold Cressingham. Holt, 
$2.00. 

A story of the West when it was really 
wild, in the days of Conestoga wagons, buffalo, 
beaver trapping, and Indians on the war path. 
There is action and suspense on every page 
until Jed Bent, the runaway apprentice of a 
harness maker in Franklin, Missouri, finds his 
brother Mose who had been imprisoned by 
Spaniards in California. Although it is not 
outstanding in any way, the book is true to 
the times, describes the skill and resourceful- 
ness of the early independent hunters .and 
trappers, gives an idea of what California was 
like before the “Americanos” came, and is 
told with gusto. D. E. 3S. 


We MapE Our Own PLays 


(Continued from page 153) 


thought I was too young, as I was only eight 
then, and the oldest boys and girls in the 
school were seventeen and eighteen years old. 
This present program was the outcome of my 
desire to take part in those “dialogues” at 
school. 


When the performance was over and the 
national anthem sung, and the visitors had 
clapped their hands until they were tired, the 
visiting neighbor said to my mother, “How 


can they do it? My children coukdn’t do 


anything like that.” There she was mistaken. 
Any group of children can do it. They can 
choose the story they like, one which has con- 
versation, and whose parts can be acted with 
such simple materials as can be easily obtained 
at home, and can get a great deal of fun out 
of it as well as entertainment for their friends. 
A long program isn’t necessary, nor one that 
needs so much changing of costumes as our 
first one did. Something simple with the parts 
practiced until you can act them well will 
be lots of fun to learn and to manage. 





Riding the Crest of Success 
USING WORDS 


AN ENRICHED SPELLING PROGRAM 
By Lillian E. Billington 


In the comparatively brief period since its publication, USING WORDS has surged 
forward with irresistable power to become one of the most widely-used spelling 
series in America. The reasons for the tremendous success of this series are neither 
hard to find nor easy to ignore. 


These books, more than any others, enable spelling to assume its proper place in 
the Language Arts Program. They give your students a new power, a new 
confidence, a new facility in the use of language. 


If you are not now USING WORDS, ask a teacher who is—you won’t have to 
look far! Then you too will want to “join the big parade.” 


Grades II-III Hardbound and Workbook Editions 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


METHOD READING 
for the Middle Grades 


William S. Gray— Mary Hill Arbuthnot 
Marion Monroe 


Topnotch stories in the Readers. Full 
a lesson helps in the Teacher's Editions. 
THINK-AND-DO BOOK Skill-building exercises in the Think- 
, TO ACCOMPANY and-Do Books. 
Times and Places 


THE BASIC READ 


Grade Four ~ Grade. Five * Grade Six 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 5 Atlanta 3 Dallas | New York 10 





THE HENRY BOOKS 
By James S. Tippett 

Henry and the Garden, preprimer 

Stories about Henry, primer 

Henry and His Friends, first reader 

Here and There with Henry, second reader 


James S. Tippett’s books for children 
are well-known for their rhythm, 
charm of word and phrase, and their 
dramatic action. His Henry Books are 
easy, supplementary readers which 
will be a delight to children. They 
have action, suspense, humor, plot— 
and excellent illustrations. The theme 

of the second reader, Here and There with Henry, just off press, is the com- 
munity—how people live, the jobs they do, how they take care of their 
roads and houses, and, of course, the fun they have. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


Books that illuminate 
Our ideals 


Our allies 


THE FOUR FREEDOMS 


and 


THE ATLANTIC CHARTER 
By 
Dorotuy E. SMITH 


20c each 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
211 W. 68th St, 
CHICAGO 21, ILL. 





IMPORTANT BOOKS 


BROENING-McGREGOR-KOOS-KEFAUVER 
BEST-LIKED LITERATURE 


New books of readings for the upper grades or junior 
high school. Product of research and classroom tryout. 
Fresh unhackneyed material, much of it modern. Un- 
\yreratutt usual activities. Exercises to develop reading skills. 


BOOK ONE $1.56 BOOK TWO $1.60 


JOHNSON-McGREGOR-GUNN 
DAILY-LIFE ENGLISH, JUNIOR SERIES 


For junior high schools, a three-book series combining 
well-organized teaching of grammar, correct form and 
usage with fresh, interesting content which will develop 
social and creative abilities in students. A close tie-up 
with modern living. 


ENGLISH EVERY DAY $1.28 
YOU AND YOUR ENGLISH $1.32 
ENGLISH FOR YOUR WORLD 


JOHNSON and others: OUR LANGUAGE 


For grades 3-8. Develops language skills through the 
use of language in familiar situations. Provides practice 
for each new language item as it is introduced, building 
up and maintaining skill in using that item throughout 
that grade and in succeeding grades. 


GOOD ENGLISH HABITS $0.84 
ENGLISH FOR YOU AND ME $0.92 
ENGLISH IN WORK AND PLAY $0.96 
PUTTING ENGLISH TO WORK $0.% 
ENGLISH AT YOUR SERVICE $1.00 
GREATER SKILL IN ENGLISH $1.08 


Prices are subject to discount 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston 17 New York 11 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco S$ Toronto 5 





In the elementary field 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY'S 


growing list now includes sound, attractive, 
teachable series in Language, Reading, Social 
Studies, and Handwriting, as well as a large 
group of colorful supplementary readers contrib- 
uting to major curriculum themes, with many 
new books in preparation. 


ENGLISH IN ACTION 
A scientifically planned and graded program which effective- 
ly utilizes the child’s natural desire~to speak and write. 
Grades 3 to 8. 


READING FOR INTEREST 
A complete basal reading series of distinguished literary 
content and great charm, designed to stimulate enjoyment 
of reading and growth in reading power. Grades 1 to 6. 


OUR GROWING WORLD. 
A sound, modern social studies program, built on the child’s 
relation to his world, constantly widening his social under- 
standings. Grades leand 2 (3 to 6 in prep.) 


PRINT HANDWRITING 

This modern functignal program combines materials for 

handwriting, reading, and pupil activities, teaching hand- 

writing skills simply and effectively. Grades 1 to 3. 

Colorful Supplementary Readers 
New World Neighbors Series (20 titles including 4 new books) 
Walt Disney Story Books (9 books including Bambi just published ) 
Our Animal Story Books (6 pre-primers in the series) 
Our Animal Books (7 books in the series) 


Heath Offices: 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 





